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(Photo by Fred Pollard) 


Beauty of the Canadian Beechwoods in Winter; Scene Near Tillsonburg, Ontario 
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Christmas 
Forest 


BY 
HAZEL OVITZ METZNER 


O hushed! So calm! I step gently 
and my webbed shoes make a barely 
perceptible crunch in the sparkl- 

ing snow. “I have come to you, Christ- 
mas Forest, to look, to listen, to commune, 
and to be spiritually refreshed.” <A 
breath of wind hums through the pine 
tops, it brushes gently across my face 
and murmurs: 

“Thou wilt find nothing here of all that 
pained thee in the haunts of men.” 

I think of Him whose birthday we 
commenorate this gentle Christmas Tide. 
Did not Christ find the same comfort 
whispered from the trees? Was it not 
his custom, when wearied with the ques- 
tions that perplexed him, to seek the 
seclusion of the hidden hills of Galilee, 
there to regain the strength and poise of 
his mighty spirit? 

I think of the shepherds and their 
flocks on the silent plains, and there was 
the Star in the heavens, the humble 
manger, and all the simplicity of the 
Christ Child’s birth. Surely Christ was 
a rural character, and that is why we 
feel close to him in the Christmas Forest. 

Around me is a snowy wilderness of 
such dazzling beauty that, for minutes at 
a time, I stand motionless gazing on one 
vista, allowing its beauty to enter my soul 
and possess me. Here is a splendor 
beyond what gorgeous Summer knew. 
The winter sunshine filters through the 
lacy pine canopy and its pale golden 
light goes shimmering down the gleaming 
forest aisles. All is as hushed as in a 
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“‘How many times, Old Pine, have you stood 
silently in the hush of early Christmas morn?’’ 








“Thou wilt find nothing here of all 





that pained thee in the haunts of men” 


mightly cathedral just before the burst 
of some magnificent opening chord of 
music. Here abides peace not of this 
world in that it is not man made. 








Pyramidal Spruce, thick and tall, point 
with grave dark fingers toward the sky 


I love best to go in the woods up the 
river trail on Christmas Day. Here, close 
to our little town, is a strip of wilderness 
untouched and unmarred. I brush 
against a Balsam as I pick my way 
through the low hanging branches of this 
snowy wilderness. Its fragrance cuts the 
air with its fresh tang. I part the 
branches of a snowy Cedar and am con- 
scious of a faint lemon fragrance. Nor- 
way and White Pines crowd close, filling 
the air with rich, resinous perfume. 
Pyramidal Spruce, thick and tall, point 
with grave, dark fingers toward the sky. 
Their short, drooping branches sag under 
their heavy burden of snow. Here in 
this fragrant solitude all the tawdriness 
of the world fades away. Here, far from 
man but close to God, the real spirit of 
Christmas, the spirit of love pervades. 

On I go through a slashing to keep a 


Christmas tryst with “Old Pine,” a friend 
of long standing. Battle searred from 
many a tussle with the north wind, a 
giant White Pine stands alone, finding 
its nourishment on a ledge of rock jutting 
into the river. Sleet and ice have broken 
many of Old Pine’s arms on the north- 
wind side, but straight as an arrow he 
towers in stately dignity over the heads 
of all neighboring trees. Picturesque, and 
as full of character is Old Pine as the 
face of a venerable, aged man. 

As I look up into Old Pine’s branches 
and watch the plume-like tufts of blue- 
green needles gently waving, I think of 
the eyeles during which he has stood 
patiently in his appointed place, and I 
ask, “How many times, Old Pine, have 
you stood silently in the hush of early 
Christmas morn, as the white and mystic 
morning star pales before the first streaks 
of a tremulous dawn?” Pressing my 
cheek against the furrowed, cold, grey 
bark of his massive trunk, I listen for his 
answer. Bravely, the graceful, cone-laden 
branches of Old Pine’s crown wave with 
a movement as harmonious as music. The 
soft hum of the branches cease, all is 
silent except the muffled voice of the 
rapids at my feet. 

I linger long near Old Pine thinking 
quiet thoughts that come to one in the 
wilderness. A firm resolve is born within 
me. Let these noble trees, their age a 
story of patient struggle, council me in 
the petty questions of my young day; 
from their strength and ruggedness, born 
of simplicity, let me draw virility; and 
from companionship with their serenity, 
may I come forth calm and content. 

The short, winter’s afternoon is drawing 
to a close as I start homeward. Through 
the darkening blue-green of the low 
hanging Pines are streaks of copper and 
gold. The forest world is bathed in rosy 
light, and the snow is delicately suffused 
with pink. Clouds of pale amethyst and 
gentle grey come billowing up from the 
glory of a red-gold sunset. Twilight fills 
the air with a soft and joyous radiance. 
And over all is the sense of brooding 
love, God’s benediction pervading nature, 
our nearest approach to Him. : 

In the simple garb of spiritual con- 
tentment I come forth from my Christ- 
mas Forest. 
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Watkin Samuel Delphinium,—‘Codsall Gere’’. 
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Flower spike 


four feet long, starting flowering at two feet from ground 
(Award of merit at The British Delphinium Society’s Show in London, 1933) 


Growing Healthy Delphinium Plants 
BY C. FE. OLDACRE, (Ontario) 


(Continued from November issue) 


TRANSPLANTING AND WINTER PROTECTION 


HERE the work of setting out 
the plants is done in the Fall, it 
should be done early so that the 


roots will get well settled. If done in 
the Spring it should be when the shoots 
from crown are two or three inches high. 

Two-year-old plants may be set two 
feet apart, but if you have sufficient 
space, then three feet apart is better. Set 
the crowns so they will be about two 
inches below the surface of the ground 
when it is settled. Three two-year-old 
plants of one variety in one clump will 
make a fine showing and will give a dozen 
to fifteen very effective spikes. Spread 
the roots out when planting so that they 
can have a start in all directions, and 
cover with loose soil, at the same time 
giving plenty of water. When the 
moistened ground settles, as it will, cover 
over with dry soil to the level of the beds. 
Rough cinders over the crowns will help 
to keep away slugs and cut worms. 

It has been our experience that cover- 
ing over the plants for winter protection 
is not required except for young seed- 
lings raised during the Summer and 
transplanted in the Fall; and any so 
treated should have the covering removed 
early in the Spring as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground. To do otherwise 
only provides a harbor for slugs, cut- 
worms and other insects. This is our ex- 
perience where the thermometer registers 
at times during the winter from zero to 
10 below Fahrenheit. 


GETTING HIGH-QUALITY BLOOM 
To get the better quality of flowers, 


the number of spikes to each crown 
should be limited. On this subject of dis- 
budding Mr. J. F. Leeming says in his 
book “The Book of the Dephinium” :— 
“The grower must find out by experiment 
just how many blooms a variety can but 
carry on his soil and see that it bears 
this number. Too many will result in 
weak and undersized spikes; too few, 
faulty overgrown blooms. Disbudding is 
done but four or five times. First, when 
the shoots are about three inches high, 
followed by attention every fourteen days 
or so, until the main spikes left are about 
to flower. The unwanted shoots are 
simply broken away just below the soil, 
where they join the main stem or root 
system. Of course the earliest and strong- 
est spikes are the ones that are left 
untouched. It is most important that 
not more than four spikes should be 
allowed to develop for each root.” 


Delphiniums saould be planted in the 
open where sun and air can reach them 
at all times; or be at least the greater 
part of the day in the sunlight. 


Do not plant them against a wall or 
tight fence, or nearer these than four feet 
if you expect them to do their best. 


Loosen the ground around the plants 
after each watering or rain, as soon as 
the soil is in a workable condition. When, 
on aceount of a lack of rain, the ground 
seems dry, give them plenty of water,— 
2 or 3 bucketfuls of water every four or 
five days, being sure to work the soil 
afterwards as soon as in condition. Daily 
hosing is worse than valueless as it packs 
the soil forming a crust, and so does not 
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allow the air to get into the ground; and 
plant life needs air. Hosing as usually 
done, only wets the top part of the soil 
and causes the roots to come too near the 
surface so that they quickly become too 
dry. Sufficient watering at intervals 
encourages a deeper root system, where 
the fine hair-like rootlets can get their 
nourishment,—water, potash, phosphor- 
ous, ete. Keep in mind that 90% of the 
plant is water. 


CULTIVATION AND CARE 


When cultivating around the plants let 
it be done rather shallow so as not to 
disturb the roots, as some of them will 
be found rather close to the surface. It 
is better not to use any mulch, in the 
sense of a covering of loose leaves or 
similar material,—let the mulch be only 
the loose fine soil left after cultivating. 

As soon as the plants are about three 
feet high they should be staked. Four-or 
five-foot bamboo, painted green, will be 
found quite suitable——three to each 
clump, using raffia or narrow strips of 
cotton or wool fabric. Tying too tightly 
and without allowing for further growth 
is to be avoided. 

Weak manure water may be applied 
every four or five days as soon as the 
buds begin to show. These applications 
are to be given after and not before the 
soil is thoroughly wet, and are not to be 
applied directly on the plants. This will 
improve size and color of the flowers. 

In cutting the spikes it is better not to 
cut more of the foliage than is necessary 
as the plant is nourished through the 
leaf system as well as through the root 
system. In about 4 weeks after the first 
bloom new spikes will come into blooming 
again affording a second crop of flowers. 
These later ones may not be just as good 
as the first, but still of quite fair quality. 
The watering and cultivation should be 
just the same as before, if you wish them 
to bloom the second time. 

To summarize—the principal factors in 
good growth and flowers are :— 
1st—Soil Condition 

Ground to be dug deeply, well drained, 
manured two years in succession in the 
Fall, and third year dressed only with 
air-slacked lime and dressed each year in 
the early Spring with 3 or 4 ozs. of 
Superphosphate per square yard. 
2nd.—Watering and Cultivation 

Keep the soil moist; not wet or soggy, 
and when watering give plenty and culti- 
vate shallow as soon as the soil is in fit 
condition. Do not allow the soil to crust. 
3rd.—Position 

Plant in a sunny position and not 
nearer than four feet from a wall or high 
tight fence. Select portions, if possible, 
sheltered from high winds. 


Growing good healthy plants with 
plenty of bloom of good quality has been 
in view in what has been said. Forcing 
and Feeding for “Exhibition” bloom is 
another subject involving care and risks 
which hardly appeal to the average flower 
grower. It can be said from our own 
experience, that with a stock of these new 
hybrid Delphiniums grown as outlined, 
the quality of bloom will be most satis- 
factory and a source of delight and 
satisfaction. 
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More than 100,000 blooms and 300 varieties were on exhibition at the mammoth gladiolus display at the Century 
of Progress Exposition. .-This illustration shows but one section of the display 


The Interesting Story of the Modern Gladiolus 


HE word “Glad” is not trade 
| slang. Among the uninitiated it is 
safe to assume that there is not 
one in a dozen who is sure of his ground 
when he has to eall this flower by name. 
A newspaper editor once said, it takes a 
brave man to admire the Gladiolus audi- 
bly. The average admirer is really afraid 
of its name, unless he feels it is allow- 
able just to eall them “Glads”. The 
American Gladiolus Society has made a 
bad situation worse by decreeing one 
word for both singular and plural, and 
defying the purists by placing the accent 
contrary to the Latin form. According 
to the latter the accent should be on the 
third syllable from the end, with the 
plural ending like the Latin. The A. G. S. 
adopted the more common, or really 
colloquial, use of the word, having the 
accent on the second syllable from the 
end. There are many variations in col- 
loquial usage. One of these sounds like 
“Glad-dahlias”. Another has the plural 
ending in the letter “a”. 

There is a happy solution to this diffi- 
culty. Just eall this flower a “Glad”. 
This will not be slang, or trade cant, 
such as would be the ease, for example, 
in ealling Chrysanthemums “Mums”, or 
Snapdragons “Snaps”. The latter terms 
are really cant terms, short names for 
lazy eonvenience. The Glad really has no 
name other than “Glad”, and therefore, 
such a name has a proper dignity in 
itself, such as would not be the case 
otherwise. Let us all courageously take 
the situation in hand, regardless of the 
die-hard purists, and eall them Glads, and 
nothing else, whether orally or on paper. 
We are not slaves to etymology or tradi- 
tion. It is no sin to adopt a name, 
especially such a happy name as this one. 
The word “Glad” describes the flower 
perfectly. Lifting its bright face to the 
blue of the morning sky, in all the hues 
of the rainbow, with a poise and dignity, 
and yet with a graceful airiness, just as 


BY FOSS HEATON, (Iowa) 


though the flower were really a living 
happy being. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE GLAD 


The Glad is a neweomer among culti- 
vated plants. Although there are a few 
species native to Southern Europe and 
Asia Minor, they never attracted any 
special attention. But it was when the 
bright-colored and varied species of 
South Africa were discovered about a 
hundred years ago, that a great impetus 
was given to Gladiolus improvement. A 
member of the Iris family, the genus 
Gladiolus contains about one hundred and 
fifty species, all but fifteen of them 
native to South Africa. The first speci- 
mens were brought from the Cape of 
Good Hope, near the beginning of the 
19th century. A few of the more promis- 
ing species were crossed, and .several 
resulting strains developed, the most 
prominent being the “Gandevensis” 
strain. The most famous variety of the 
latter strain was the old red and yellow 
Brenchleyensis of our grandmothers’ 
gardens. Many breeders of England, 
France, Germany, and America have been 
constantly on the job since then seeking 
newer and finer Glads. 


The trade reports of the past season 
from the various flower markets, while 
emphasizing the fact that Glads are the 
standbys of the summer season, quite 
frequently commented on the high quality 
of the cut Glads that came to market, in 
spite of a rather difficult season. This 
increasingly high quality of the cut 
Glads in these markets, is due to the 
greater proportions of the newer and 
finer varieties. With the advent of the 
newer kinds in inereasing quantities, 
there is no room left for the older vari- 
eties. The restricted demand of the 
depression has also helped to crowd them 
out, never to return. Buyers of Glad 
blooms are seeking better and _ better 
quality and are willing to pay for it. 


The Halleys, Kings, and Shaylors, are 
gradually giving way to the Phipps, 
Bennetts, and Nuthalls; and the grower 
who clings to the older kinds is finding 
himself a has-been. 


ORIGINATING NEW VARI”-TIES 


Most of us lead a sort of humdrum 
existence, with the same old rounds of 
the same old duties in the same old ruts. 
Very rare is the privilege afforded us of 
adventuring into the realms of discovery 
and invention. Extremely rapid progress 
is just now being made in the improve- 
ment of the Glad, and far better varieties 
are confidently expected in the near 
future. The Glad world is eagerly await- 
ing a good big yellow, for example; or 
a true blue, or a real orange, or a pink 
that is pink. Here is a chance to con- 
tribute something real to progress. This 
chance may not seem big, but in that ease 
the hunt is all the more keen on the trail. 


If one has a bed of a few hundred 
seedlings, no two alike, blooming for the 
first time, there is no keener delight than 
to watch their unfolding, to go out each 
morning, long before breakfast, to see 
what has bloomed during the night. 
There might be a world beater out there 
some fine morning. The chances are real 
that there might be. 

Originating new varieties happily is 
something that can be done in any back 
yard with the expenditure of a little time 
and patience. The list of originators who 
rose to fame on a single variety is a long 
one. It ean confidently be predicted that 
a goodly share of the future super-Glads 
will have first bloomed in some Glad fan’s 
back yard. 


A FEW BREEDING FACTS 


In general, we will find, as in any other 
line of breeding, that like breeds like. 
If you want a yellow, cross two yellows, 
and if you want a blue, cross two blues. 
If you want many open at once, cross 
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two of this kind, and if you want good 
keeping qualities, cross two good keepers. 
As in any other line of breeding, we will 
find quite often a variety that is what is 
called dominant, which means that a cer- 
tain color, or a certain quality it posses- 
ses, is almost certain*to occur. in all of 
‘ts progeny. For example, Jane Addams 
is almost sure to transmit that white 
blotch. Bad traits of the parents are 
most likely to be transmitted, it seems. 
But if we get a large quantity of seed- 
lings from the same eross, the chances 
are that among the whole let there may 
be one or two that inherit the good quali- 
ties of both parents without their bad 
qualities. It is worth trying, at least. 

Varieties greatly differ in their value 
as parents. Some, like Betty Nuthall and 
Veilchenblau, seem to be worthless for 
this purpose, while others, like Marmora, 
Emile <Aubrun, Minuet, and Phipps, 
make very good parents. The older a 
variety is the less value it has for ecross- 
ing. The first few years in the life of a 
new variety seem to be the most potent 
in the production of fine things. This 
is why the originators of famous varie- 
ties have never been able to repeat their 
wonderful creations. The originator who 
confines his crossings to: his own seed- 
lings while new, and to the best of other 
new originations, will advance the most 
rapidly, while the originator who keeps 
on repeating the same old crosses he had 
such good luck with in the past will find 
himself trailing in the race for finer and 
finer varieties. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON HYBRIDIZING 


Do not be satisfied with just one pod or 
two of each cross. Get as many as pos- 
sible. The greater the number of these 
strikingly similar seedlings in any certain 
cross, the wider the range of the values 
obtained. No two of a cross are ever 
exactly alike in color, and they differ 
just as widely also in quality. The more 
there are, the greater the chances of find- 
ing something really fine. Keep a record 
of every cross you make. Not one cross 
in a dozen ever amounts to anything, 
and you want to know what crosses are 
likely to produce things worthwhile, that 
you may repeat them on a larger seale 
perhaps. 

I have the best luck getting the seed 
to, set along the latter part of August 
and the first week in September. The 
summer sun seems to burn the pollen. 
In the heart of the flower you will find 
a pistil with three branches on the end. 
The other three stems with anthers on 
their tips are the stamens. These blue- 
colored anthers contain the pollen. Just 
as soon as these anthers are shedding 
the tiny pollen grains, usually about the 
middle of the forenoon, take the whole 
stamen from the pollen parent, either 
with your fingers or a small forceps, and 
rub the pollen surface on the branches 
of the pistil of the seed parent. This 
operation may be repeated the following 
day on the same flower. Use only the 
lower half of the spike for best results. 
The spikes of the pollen parent may be 
eut and bloomed indoors to protect the 
pollen from the wind and insects. The 
blooms need not be covered. Chance 


pollinations by the wind and bumblebees 
enough to 


is not extensive interfere 


greatly. It takes about three weeks for 
the pods to develop and ripen, and they 
should be gathered before they get too 
ripe and burst. 
GROWING FROM SEED 

Plant the seed rather thickly early in 
the Spring, in shallow trenches in good 
rich garden soil. It takes them about 
three weeks to sprout, and they should 
be kept thoroughly moist. Keep them 
covered with lath frames to protect them 
from the sun, as the tender blades are 
easily burned off. When they are dug 
in the late Fall, they are about a half-inch 
in diameter and under. They grow 
rapidly the following vear if planted in 
rich soil and kept well watered; most of 
them blooming. Save for a second trial 
all that show promise. One of the disap- 
pointments connected with the game of 
originating new Glads is the fact that 
most of these seedlings that show much 
promise the first year or two will deteri- 
orate more or less rapidly thereafter. 
A few, and it is a very few, will maintain 
their original fine qualities indefinitely, 
while one in perhaps ten thousand will 
even improve on its initial appearance. 
QUALITIES DESIRED OF THE MODERN GLAD 


The consistent winners at the numerous 
shows all over the land are remarkably 
few in number, when we consider the 
thousands of introductions. It is these 
that have been reliable through the years, 
and have retained their stamina and con- 
sistent performance under all sorts of 








Twenty-one Ideal Qualities to Look 
for in Glads 


(1) Prolifie and easy growing. 

(2) Healthy, heavy foliage. 

(3) Respond to intensive culture. 

(4) Not affected seriously by condi- 
tions of drouth. 

(5) Will not wilt nor burn in the 
summer heat. 

(6) Stems do-not crook. 

(7) Tall, stretchy spike reaching up 
out of well-bunched foliage. 

(8) Florets well opened, of fine form. 

(9) Stiff, sturdy, and wiry, but grace- 
ful, stem. 

(10) Flerets regularly faced and 
spaced on the spike. 

(11) Bulb does not divide into more 
than one or two spikes. 

(12) Five to eight florets open, and as 
many more showing color. 

(13) Plenty of size and harmonious 
proportions in petal and flower 
and spike. 

(14) At least twenty buds to the spike. 

(15) Blooms out when cut, clear to the 
tip, without loss in size and 
color. 

(16) Plenty of substance to withstand 
the necessary handling. 

(17) Does not fade, nor streak, nor 
fleck. 

(18) The wilted blooms do not detract. 

(19) Colors are uniform, vivid, and 
clear. 

(20) Colors are bright under artificial 
light. 

(21) Possesses that, indefinable some- 
thing called charm. 
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conditions of climate and soil. It is these 
we call standard Glads. 

A great deal of attention is being given 
to the question of what is to be expected 
of the modern Glad. Color ‘is the first 
consideration, of course. Color is in a 
category by itself. All the other qualities 
of plant and flower exist for the sole 
purpose of furnishing the proper setting 
for the color beauty. They are only the 
means to an end, which is the presenting 
of the color beauty to the best advantage. 
The three big things a modern Glad must 
have are color beauty, many open at one 
time, and lasting ability. All other quali- 
ties are centered around these three 
essential points. 

DO GLADS CHANGE? 

The question is often asked, do Glads 
change color. Most decidedly no. The 
bulblets around the roots develop into 
bulbs whose blooms remain true in color 
to the mother bulb year after year indefi- 
nitely. The occasional sport is an 
exception, but sports are so extremely 
rare, that they would never turn up in 
one garden. out of a hundred. What 
causes this confusion is the fact that 
some varieties are much stronger and 
more prolific than others, and it. is these 
that in time crowd the others out, and 
your plot of Glads in a few years will 
become all of one or two kinds. 

Of course, varieties differ in their 
ability to resist hot and dry conditions. 
The change is so marked in many cases 
that one is put to it to recognize the 
varieties, even though there is a general 
resemblance. But as soon as moisture 
and coolness are restored they return to 
their original glory. Bulbs grown under 
hard conditions do specially well in a 
gentle climate. Then, we have the case 
of the sport, which is a complete mutation 
of some feature, usually color. In these 
there remains a close resemblance in all 
other features except the one that is 
changed. The form, markings, and habits 
of growth are retained in the color sport. 

UNSTABLENESS OF GLADS 

But aside from this, Glads do have 
more or less of what might be called 
unstableness. We have all felt that cer- 
tain varieties are not what they once 
were, and this feeling is not entirely due 
to the superior new varieties, either. This 
deterioration, as we might eall it, is 
noticeable in seedlings. A seedling may 
appear to be a world beater the first year 
or so, but after that a disappointment. 
This is one of the sorrows of the hybrid- 
izer. Those seedlings that remain good 
are rather searce, however, it is from 
this limited class that we get our standard 
Glads. Varieties such as Dr. F. E. 
Bennett, Mr. W. H. Phipps, and Minuet, 
and a handful of others, have not per- 
ceptiblv changed through the years. But 
on, the other hand, one cannot say as 
much for Le Marechal Foch, for example, 
and a host of others that might be named, 
no matter what the conditions under 
which they may be raised. Deterioration 
in color is not so marked as in other 
qualities, such as length of stem and size 
of blooms. Some originally fine Glads 
have almost degenerated into Cannas as 
far as the spike is concerned. Others 
have eliminated themselves by gradually 
losing their ability to reproduce. 
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Poinsettia— 
the Flower 
of Christmas 


BY 
WILLOUGHBY WELSH 


(California ) 


IELDS of flaming red against a 

bright blue sky! This is a sight 

that thrills even the most blasé 
world travelers who come to Southern 
California during December, all in prep- 
aration for a gay holiday season. 

Besides the large number shipped from 
Southern California, limited quantities of 
Poinsettias are also grown in various 
parts of the United States, by nurserymen 
in greenhouses and by nature lovers in 
private homes and gardens. The Poin- 
settia has, indeed, become the universal 
Christmas flower. It is weleomed alike 
in the mansion of the wealthy and in the 
home of modest means, its bright colors 
forming attractive additions to the usual 
holiday decorations. 

Honor to the memory of Joel Roberts 
Poinsett! As our first Minister to Mexico 
in 1828 (later he served as Secretary of 
War in the Van Buren administration), 
he indulged his sceientifie mind along 
botanical lines as more or less of a hobby. 
Poinsett was fascinated by the Mexican 
“Fire Plant,” or “Painted Leaf,” and on 
his return to the States brought along 
seeds of this strange plant, which he 
sowed in the greenhouse at his South 
Carolina home. 

Plants from these seeds were purchased 
by Robert Burst, flower enthusiast of 
Philadelphia, who named the flower 
Euphorbia poinsettia. This name was 
later changed to Euphorbia pulcherrima; 
but the name of the American discoverer 
is still perpetuated, the average layman 
knowing the gay plant immigrant now 
only as the Poinsettia. 








What Grace 
and Beauty 
is exhibited 
by this 
mammoth 
Poinsettia 
atop its 
stately 
green stem. 
This is a 
16-inch 
flower 





When the stalk of the Poinsettia is 
cut, a thick milk exudes, and unless the 
flow of milk is stopped the flower wilts. 
Therefore, when gathering Poinsettia in 
field or garden, the grower carries with 
him a bucket of hot water and one of cold 
water. As soon as the stalk is eut it is 
immediately plunged into the hot water 
for a few seconds and then placed in the 
cold water. This operation congeals the 
milky glue, and seals the stem. The 
flowers may then be used for decorative 
purposes and will remain several days 
without added care excepting the chang- 
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Hedges such as these are found at many private homes and public buildings 








ing of the water each day as one does 

with other flowers. Then, when the 

Poinsettia first shows signs of wilting, a 

little is clipped off the stem and the hot 

and cold water treatment again used. 
POTTED POINSETTIA 

The brittleness of the bracts (com- 
monly known as the flower), of the Poin- 
settia, and the trouble and cost of prep- 
aration, preclude the extensive shipping 
of Poinsettia blooms. There is, however, 
a large and growing business in potted 
Poinsettias, which are produced especially 
for shipping. The fields and nurseries 
provide not only cut flowers and potted 
plants, but also furnish seeds and wood 
cuttings from which the plants may be 
raised. These seeds, cuttings and potted 
plants are shipped to nurserymen all over 
the world. 

Poinsettia seeds may not always pro- 
duce the same-colored flower as the parent 
stalk. This variance adds an interesting 
mystery note to the production of Poin- 
settia from seed. In this way new 
varieties are obtained. 

HOME CARE OF THE POINSETTIA 

Frequently, the joy at the arrival of a 
potted plant in the home is followed in a 
few days by grief—the lovely plant is 
dying. There is a certain special tech- 
nique to the handling of this Christmas 
flower. 

The Poinsettia is truly tropical, and 
does best in a warm, moist climate, 
whether grown out-of-doors or in the 
greenhouse. It is also a hardy drinker, 
preferring water that is not too cold. 
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If the Poinsettia’s leaves start to turn 
yellow, the chances are that it has 
suffered shock or chill, due to a tempera- 
ture. below 70-80 degrees. If the cold 
condition is not remedied the leaves may 
fall off and a part of the beauty of the 
plant is gone. When the shock has been 
occasioned by the potted plant having 
been placed on cold conerete, ground, or 
snow, or from traveling unprotected in 
cold weather, the best remedy is to set the 
pot in a pan of water of room tempera- 
ture, until the soil and plant are warmed. 
Then the pot may be placed where the 
plant will get the sun for at least a part 
of the day. 

CARE AFTER BLOOMING 

After the Poinsettia has passed its use- 
fulness as a decoration, the top of the 
plant may be eut down to the hard wood 
and the pot put away in a semi-dark room 
or cellar for about three to three and one- 
half months, depending on the climate. 

As seen in the accompanying photo- 
graph of the hedge, the new stalk is eut 
back to the hard wood after the first 
bloom, and the process followed each year 
until he has produced these fine, sturdy 
plants. 

The same procedure as above may, in 
a sense, be followed for the potted Poin- 
settia. Some authorities suggest new soil 
for the plant after it has been taken from 
the semi-dark room. A little fertilizer 
may also be added, and always a generous 
amount of water and sunlight is advisable. 

As with many other plants, thinning of 
the shoots tends to produce larger flowers 
on those shoots left on the parent stem. 
The branches removed may be started in 
sand boxes and later potted. Thus one 
may have the pleasure of growing these 
interesting tropicals to add happiness to 
the Christmas at home, as well as to that 
of friends to whom the Poinsettias may 
be presented as gifts. 





Depression Plant 


UT three or four pieces of coal or 

coke, each a little bigger than a large 
walnut, in the ecnter of a shallow dish, 
preferably one that dips a little toward 
the center, leaving plenty of space at the 
sides for the plant to spread. Pour over 
the coal or coke, two tablespoons of water 
and two of liquid bluing, then add two 
tablespoons of iodized table salt seattered 
over the pieces. 

The second day add two tablespoons of 
water and two tablespoons of salt. 


The third day add four drops of mer- 
eurochrome or red ink to liquid near the 
coal. If you have green fruit-coloring 
add a couple of drops of it to the liquid, 
and it adds to the variety of color 
produced. 

Place the dish on a table and watch it 
develop into a fairy forest similar to 
eoral. Water, blueing, and the red color- 
ing ean be added as the liquid evaporates, 
adding also more salt, when necessary, for 
the formation of the tiny plants. 

This cannot be moved as it will drop to 
pieces. 

To enjoy it most, examine it through a 
magnifying glass. 

—Minnesota Horticulturist. 
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Some Worthwhile Dahlias 


BY EVERETT EARLE STANARD, (Oregon) 


] N this article I want to comment briefly 
upon the merits and the de-merits of 
a number of Dahlias grown in my own 
garden. 

Jane Cowl is so well and favorably 
known as to require little or no comment ; 
but it is one of the famous must-haves 
of the dahlia lover, and fortunately can 
now be purchased at an inconsiderable 
cost. Its giant blooms of bronzy-buff and 
old-gold are quite similar in color, though 
not in form, to a fine new flower in the 
Peony type called 

Mrs. Julius Meier, (Gill). The flowers, 
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though massy, are of the true peony type 
and are artistically borne on long stiff 
stems. The centers of these huge blos- 
soms are of deep-yellow, while the major 
part of the flower is of richest salmon. 
To see it, is instantly to wax enthusiastic, 
and it is undoubtedly one of the finest yet 
to appear in its elass. 

Mrs. Irene Taff shows more of the 
cactus form. It is rightly classified with 
the peony-cactus sorts, and is about the 
frilliest, most aristocratic, and distin- 
guished individual in the class. The giant 
petals, rich wine-red, toned yellow, are 
broad but long, pointed, and incurved, 
giving a bloom that is at once colorful 
and artistic. It has long stems and is a 
fine vase flower. 

Jersey’s Beacon is a “whopper” if ever 
there was one, with gigantie well-rounded 
flowers of chinese-searlet, and petals that 
show a reverse of lighter color. 

Romany produces large, bright, well- 
formed, quilled flowers of bright gera- 
nium-searlet, that make a fine garden dis- 
play, although the blossoms hang their 
heads a bit. It is one of the best in the 
cactus class. 

Alice Whittier, hybrid cactus type, 
gives satisfaction. It is a self-colored 


flower of heavy primrose- or sulphur- 
yellow, and the fine large flowers are 
borne on stiff erect stems. 


Big Ben, show type, is well-rounded 





and has quilled raspberry-red blooms, and 
is one of the largest and most perfect in 
the class. 

Florist’s Gem and Little David among 
the Pompons (which are really miniature 
show Dahlias), are typical, lovely, and 
good for eutting. Florist Gem is a deep 
golden-yellow, but the tiny and alto- 
gether charming blooms are tipped and 
suffused with orange-red, while Little 
David bears perfect little flowers of rich 
orange. 

Gill’s Cerise Star listed by Gill, an 
Oregon grower, is in the star Dahlias. 
Gill’s Cerise Star produces star-like, semi- 
double flowers, of remarkable grass, on 
marvelously-long, slender and stout stems. 
Many of these stems appear to shoot up 
from the very ground, so long and 
straight are they, while the glowing 
cerise blossoms of medium size have an 
especially artistic effect when used in the 
vase for interior decoration. Moreover, 
these flowers last longer and in better 
condition, when cut and placed in water, 
than any variety I have grown. 

Andy, an eight-petaled, deep-garnet 
flower, makes a most striking display late 
in the Fall. Especially fine for use in 
vase and basket are all flowers of single 
petalage. Thus the single Dahlias are 
prized for cutting. One of the richest- 
colored and most satisfactory sorts. 

Geante De Lyon a representative of the 
little-known and little-grown Collarette 
type; a spectacular sort. The large 
flowers are of a lovely soft-crimson, but 
there is a distinctive golden collar that 
makes the bloom at once attractive and 
spectacular. Put a few of these flowers 
in a vase and you have something that 
will elicit exclamations of wonder from 
all who behold them. 

Other good Collarettes are, Aria, Dia- 
dem, Mme. Gygax, Sonate, and Swallow. 





To Grow Dahlia Slips 


Ts slip from root, removing it close 
to the root; place where it is to grow, 
cover from sun, use plenty of water, 
planting as deep as it was on the root. 
When established feed it with weak 
liquid manure (sheep) at first, also from 
time to time small quantity of potato 
fertilizer is useful, placed one foot from 
slip; this helps blooms. Dahlia dealers 
claim Dahlia plants are better than roots, 
give better blooms, also better keeping 
roots. I agree with the first part, but all 
plants I ever grew produced nothing 
worth while as to roots. But take slips, 
give them frequent hoeing, feeding as 
needed, staking (as they will surely need 
the stakes), can see no reason why one 
should not sueceed. One slip, Blanche 
Charmet, gave 28 blooms, and one slip, 
Judge Marean, made a small clump. 
Don’t throw away the slip, but give them 
a fair trial, suecess should result if 
instructions are faithfully carried out; 
when spraying give the slips some also, 
as they like it. 
—(Bulletin of the American 
Dahlia Society) 
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Gifts well-chosen and attractively wrapped, to please any flower lover 


Inexpensive Gifts for Flower Lovers 
BY GYPSY JOHNSTON, (W. Va.) 


HERE are two kinds of flower 
lovers for whom gifts are to be 
selected at Christmas. There is the 
non-gardening friend and the real “dirt 
gardener.” This adds to the sport of 
choosing suitable gifts in wide variety, 
yet all related. 

The first choice for the non-gardening 
friend is a vase. This should be a vase 
of simple lines, subdued in color, design- 
ed so as to permit graceful grouping of 
flowers, not bunching. The art of 
arranging flowers is happily being studied 
more and more by hostesses. Your 
friends may be over-supplied with unsuit- 
able vases with which they struggle along, 
and will welcome a handled bowl, jug, or 
vase of plain pottery that will be used 
dozens of times in a season. 

Then there is the friend who window- 
gardens. One thinks first of a new potted 
plant, flower, or fern, for the collection. 
Having the pot sent directly from the 
florist seems such an impersonal thing 
to do. So why not dress it up with an 
added flower pot cover or a small design 
stenciled on the pot with your own 
hands? <A eoffee can makes an ideal 
foundation for a flower pot cover. It 
may be gaily painted or else covered with 
eretonne or glazed chintz. Even linoleum 
in attractive pattern can b: easily 
fastened to a glue-spread can and finished 
off at the top and bottom with braid or 
ribbon. 

A bulb bowl with a set of the very best 
Paper-white Narcissus, and some fibre or 
shell chips, is a gift to please anyone. If 
plans are made far enough ahead, the 
bulbs may be started in a cool, dark place, 
so that by Christmas Day when the squat 
little bowl is presented, the bulbs are 
already showing sturdy growth. 

A complete little garden in itself, such 
as a Japanese dish garden, will also 
delight the window-gardener. Perhaps 
one can be bought complete from the local 
florist. If not, then one ean assemble an 
oval meat platter in cheap china and all 
the bright little figures for the garden fix- 
tures at less than a dollar. It is very 
amusing to edge the platter with small 
stones and build up inside it a miniature 
landscape. The same excursion to the 
winter woods and fields for Christmas 
decorations will serve for gathering tiny 
seedling pines, bits of moss and lichen, 


and a few very dwarf specimens of hardy 
wild plants still green and unfrozen. 
These will make all the necessary 
greenery for a charming little garden. 
If one prefers, it is quite as appropri- 
ate a gift to present the little Japanese 
garden figures by themselves, thus giving 
the receiver of the gift an opportunity to 
exercise her own originality in building 
up her garden for herself. In this case, 
an unusual Christmas package may be 
decorated with cut-outs of Japanese 
design, hinting the contents of the box. 
Among one’s friends there are surely 
enthusiasts, if not real specialists, in 
flower growing. In the supplementary 
pages in the back of all reliable seed cata- 
logues are listed innumerable authorities 
on many varieties of flowers—Roses, Iris, 
Peonies, Dahlias, and so on. There are 
also books on _ perennial gardening, 
annual gardening, rock gardening, land- 
seaping, and kindred subjects. A book 
about a friend’s flower hobby will be an 
acceptable gift, the attractiveness of 
which may be enhanced by pasting on the 


_package a bright picture of the floral 


subject, cut from a catalogue or perhaps 
from the jacket of the book itself. 

It is becoming a more widespread and 
thoughtful custom for garden owners to 
gather the seed of their choicest flowers 
and divide them among friends. At 
Christmas they need only a festive wrap- 
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ping to take their place among the gifts 
beneath the tree. Each variety should be 
placed in a separate envelope which is 
labeled as to contents and simple instruc- 
tions for culture. Then several packets 
may be wrapped in green paper upon 
which is pasted a group of flowers cut 
from a catalogue cover. A little picket 
fence cut from white paper and pasted 
on the foreground completes a really 
attractive package. 

Another intriguing gift package for a 
flower lover is a box of Gladiolus bulbs, 
or Iris bulbs, or for that matter, Dahlia 
bulbs, which has been covered with white 
paper and colored pictures of Gladiolus, 
Iris, or Dahlias pasted on. While the 
thoughtfulness is expressed by one’s 
selection of a fitting gift, just an added 
touch of originality, personality—eall it 
what you will—in the wrapping, deepens 
the pleasure of the receiver. 

For those who grow flowers in earnest, 
a goodly supply of plant labels are very 
welcome. They come in pot labels, wired 
tree-labels, moisture-proof labels, and 
even ready-printed labels. Florists and 
seedsmen always have them in stock. 

Then there are all sorts of garden 
stakes, ranging through various lengths of 
light bamboo to heavy wire supports for 
tomatoes and shrubs, and of course really 
sturdy wooden stakes from the local lum- 
ber mill. A gay bow of ribbon and a 
sprig of evergreen is all the dressing nec- 
essary for this gift. 

Garden furniture is another good 
choice, if one wants to give something 
especially nice to a particular friend. 
This ineludes things ranging in price 
from very inexpensive little bird houses 
to handsome stone garden benches. A 
little wooden weathervane or windmill, 
perhaps home made, comes under this 
head. A steamer chair for the garden, 
presented to the head of the house, would 
give luxurious ease to all of the family, 
from time to time. For the household 
where summer meals are enjoyed in the 
garden, a colored linen luncheon set (to 
protect the eyes from glare) is certainly 
not a far-fetched gift when accompanied 
by a card with a rhyme explaining its 
specified use. One might give a new 
trellis for a pet rosebush. And so the 
list grows and possibilities seem endless. 

Garden tools are not mentioned last 





Practical gifts 
for the real 
dirt gardener 
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because of unworthiness. They might well 
head the list in usefulness, for a really 
good garden tool may last a lifetime. 
Consider of course the proper size of tool 
to choose, and remember that a small 
sturdy tool is a boon to a woman. Chil- 
dren delight in garden tools made espe- 
cially for them. Any of the gifts described 
for flower lovers will indeed interest even 
the smallest gardener, and this might be a 
helpful suggestion when puzzling over 
what to give one’s own or the neighbors’ 
children. 

One may demonstrate one’s artistic 
ability in decorating a watering pot with 
flowers and butterflies. Paint also will 
enliven the handles of tools and aid the 
gardener in locating them when they have 
been hurriedly dropped in the grass or 
garden. The small tools that are lost so 
easily could be presented in a basket— 
trowel, scissors, clippers, weeder, garden 
line, and so on. Garden baskets already 
fitted out ean be bought, or one can make 
one’s own selection, adding perhaps a pair 
of gloves and a kneeling pad, either a 
bought one, of the rubber-sponge variety, 
or a home made one of linoleum or oil- 
cloth. Whatever you give to a gardener, 
you are surely giving a bit of yourself. 





Hint for Garden Club Program 


ERHAPS this account of a pleasant 

afternoon entertainment I planned 
and carried out, some years ago, may be 
of help to a garden club program, either 
adult or juvenile. 

I prepared about 30 sheets of light- 
colored wrapping paper, 8x10 inches in 
size, and numbered them in large, plain 
numerals with black crayon. I also pre- 
pared for the participants, papers num- 
bered to correspond, for their answers. 

I collected leaves of all the varieties of 
trees I could find and affixed one to each 
sheet of the wrapping paper, making at 
the same time a key list for reference. 

These sheets were placed around the 
rooms, pinned to the curtains, etc., seat- 
tered as much as possible, and the guests 
given the numbered slips and pencils and 
invited to see how many of the leaves 
they could name correctly. I was much 
surprised to find how few of them could 
be identified by the country-bred guests, 
showing how little attention is given to 
common surroundings. 

I was also surprised to see how many 
kinds of trees I found near my home in 
a small eountry village, for I had leaves 
of the Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, and 
Cherry; Hickory, Butternut, Chestnut, 
Elm, Ash, Willow, Poplar, Basswood, 
Sugar and Cut-leaf Maples, Tulip tree, 
Birch, Lilae, ete. 

At the end of the allotted time for 
guessing, I had them exchange papers for 
correction, as we used to do in spelling 
class, and read the names from my key 
list. 

For the first prize I had made a linen 
doily the shape of a large maple or grape 
leaf, with a buttonholed edge and outlined 
veins, and for the second, a covered 
memorandum pad with “Nothing but 
leaves,” traced on its cover. 

Others will, no doubt, be able to adopt 
or improve this idea for their own use. 


Mrs. W. B. Pierce, (N. Y.) 


Flower 
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A Garden Club *Revival” | 


BY JEAN McCALEB, (Arizona) | 


HEN Mrs. M— became president 
WV) of a western garden club, she 
soon saw that members had been 
losing interest in the organization. Two 
reasons for this lack of interest were soon 
evident. In the first place, the club pro- 
grams lacked variety; and in the second 
place, members were not given an oppor- 
tunity to show what they had accom- 
plished as gardeners. 
So, for variety, instead of a program 
filled with mediocre numbers, Mrs. M— 
announced a “surprise tea” at her home. 


Since the membership of the group was | 


not large, she made a personal eall on each 
member and told each one to bring a 
package of flower seeds to the tea,—pref- 
erably some kind of flowers not usually 
grown in the community. The first step 
in awakened interest was noticeable when 
garden lovers began to search eagerly for 
out-of-the-ordinary seeds. A friend might 
be able to contribute something, and 
several flower growers wrote to gardeners 
living in other states. Even Hawaii and 
Mexico were represented in the seeds col- 
lected. On the day set for the tea, the 
packages, with names and directions for 
each kind of ‘seeds, were given to the 
hostess. 

She placed them in a “Jack Horner 
Pie” she had made for the oceasion. Such 
a “pie” can be fixed easily by covering a 
large cheese-box or dishpan with colored 
crepe paper. Such a centerpiece lends 
itself well to any color scheme, and for 
this particular tea the hostess chose soft 
yellows, greens, and orchid shades, as 
reminders of garden tints. Place ecards 
for the guests were simply-made Pansies, 
Daffodilis, Dahlias, ete., eut from stiff 
eardboard and painted with water colors. 
Ribbons of orchid, green, and yellow, led 
from each plate to the “pie.” As each 
guest drew a package of seed from the 
“pie,” she called the name of the flower 
she had drawn. Any members were then 
asked to tell their experiences with each 
kind of seed—where it was best grown, 
the best soil for it, and any interesting 
stories about the origin of the name, or 
its history. Many of these facts were 
contributed by those friends, living in 
other places, who had sent part of the 
“pie’s” contents. 

It is amazing how such a plan will 
“pep up” a meeting and begin a genuine 
garden club “revival.” As the flower 
growers were leaving, each was given a 
card, on which was typed: 


Name of flower 
Lo! ee 
Date first leaves appeared 
Date of transplanting 
Especially suited to 

Sun 

Shade 

Partial shade 
Date of first blossoms 
Blends well with 

plants, flowers here.) 


eee eee eens 


ee 


PECIAL committees made copies of 

the printed forms, as_ interested 
gardeners filled out the blanks. During 
the course of a few years, these forms, 
containing an amazing amount of worth- 
while material, have proved a boon to 
hundreds of flower growers. 
Trying out the new seeds was an ex- 


tremely stimulating game and kept up 
interest in later club meetings. With 
every member striving to grow the best 
possible flowers from the “surprise pack- 
ages,” garden projects took on new life. 
Each meeting was awaited eagerly, and 
often several new kinds of blossoms were 
brought to the club. Listening to the 
practical, informal talks, club members 
gained much that was valuable about the 
cultivation of a wide variety of plants. 

One of the main advantages of such a 
project is, it grows in interest, once it 
is well established. As a wide variety of 
seeds had been distributed at Mrs. M—’s 
tea, enthusiastic growers kept bringing 
gorgeous bouquets to club gatherings, 
until late Autumn. Hospitals and homes 
benefited by the generous offerings, and 
at a fall meeting, seeds were traded and 
shared so that an entire community was 
aided and beautified by the project. The 
original plan was tried several times, by 
having club members draw rose cuttings, 
bulbs, and roots of shrubs, as they had 
at first drawn packages of seeds. By a 
unanimous vote, the gardeners decided to 
“trade seeds” every year, with the result 
that this western town, with less than 
four thousand people, can boast of an 
almost unbelievable number of rare types 
of growing loveliness. 


HEN a new town park was being 

planned, the garden club was asked 
to contribute some of its most successful 
“floral experiments,” with members pledg- 
ing themselves to supervise the planting 
and to see that their section of the. park 
was given the proper care. Because of 
the interest their gardens had already 
aroused, and because of the first-hand 
information they had gained at club meet- 
ings, the new park became one of the 
beauty spots of the state, and it is the 
delight of thousands who have visited it. 
The card index of garden information 
is available to visitors and has done much 
to encourage persons to raise larger num- 
bers of flowers, of a much higher quality. 


At Mrs. M—’s suggestion, a junior 
flower organization was started among 
the young people of the town, and again 
the plan of trading seeds has meant added 
interest to the younger’ gardeners’ 
activities. 

So, if vour flower club has a bad case 
of drooping spirits, try “reviving” it 
with some surprise seed packages. 





The above article, telling about the 
organizing of a Junior Flower Club, 
suggests the desirability of teaching 
youngsters gardening in all its phases. 

During the next few months we are 
planning to print articles which will give 
Boys and Girls something important to 
think about in connection with Gardening, 
Flowers, Vegetables, and Fruits. The 
great point is to hold the attention of the 
Kiddies (as Brother Koch calls them). 
So will those who have had experience 
along this line please lend a hand by send- 
ing us some specific notes which appeal 
to Boys and Girls between the ages of 7 
and 14? 
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Joan 1s 
Planting 


Each 
of Her 
Christmas 
Trees 


BY 
FELIX J. KOCH 
(Ohio) 


ID-WINTER hardly seems the 
time to think of the garden. 
At Joan Gutting’s home in 
Cincinnati, Joan and Mother 
plan one thing, nevertheless. 

This is just where they’ll plant the 
Christmas tree when, the holidays over, 
Santa carries off the lights, the orna- 
ments and the tinsel, and leaves the big, 
bare tree behind. 

For, each year since Joan was a baby, 
they’ve planted her tree somewhere on 
the place where it fits best. 

To have a tree for planting (when 
Joan was too tiny to know), Mother sent 
a letter up-chimney to Santa, asking: 
If he was to bring Joan a tree, would he 
bring what men selling trees,—nursery- 
men,—call a “B-and-B Evergreen,”—a 
tree with roots. They eall this a B. and 
B., because it has a Ball of roots, enclosed 
ing a Bag of burlap. 

These trees, she knew, Santa no doubt 
got from nurserymen,—men who raise 
Christmas trees, as they do the fruit 
trees. Other trees were wild trees, the 
Eskimo eut for him in the woods,—where 
the ice at the North Pole stopped. Where 
a wild tree would be sold by tree-men for 
a quarter for each foot it was tall, a 
“nursery-tree” would be twice as much. 
On a 5-foot-tall tree that meant a dif- 
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Christmas Morning 


ference of $1.25. But then, Joan would 
be enjoying the costlier tree all her life! 
That made the difference worth-while. 


Believing Santa would oblige, Mother 
prepared for the tree: Eskimos packing 
trees for Santa, like the men selling ever- 
green-trees with roots for the gardens in 
town, wet them well before putting them 
in the burlap root-sacks in which they 
arrive. 


The trees would have travelled long, 
and rested in the storehouse where Santa 
kept them until Christmas delivery-time, 
so one wanted things ready, that they 
might have food and drink when they 
arrived in the house. 

Mother phoned a nurseryman to bring 
a soap-box full of manure. She then 
picked the best place in the garden for 
the tree, and had the man seatter the 
manure there. This made the earth 
“rich” for the tree,—would give plenty 
food,—and keep it clear of snow, so they 
could find it at once. 

Santa brought the tree desired. 

Waking, Joan found it in a big metal 
wash-tub. There was moss (such as the 
seed-stores sell), around the bottom in 
the tub. The sides and rim of the tub 
were covered with ecrepe-paper; green 





Full Blaze at Night 


and tufted. The tree was full of lights 
and ornaments; presents for all were in 
that moss at its foot. 

Wee Joan enjoyed her tree in her own 
way, be sure! 


(C= morning soon, however, Joan 

found the tree robbed of every light 
and ornament! Santa left a note saying 
that, as they wished, he left the tree 
behind. 


When Daddy Gutting came home, he 
might have taken the tree to the cellar; 
brushed off any dust, or tinsel gn it; and 
set it secure in the tub Santa left along. 
He could have put some water in the tub 
and, after that, every little while, when 
firing furnace, added a little more. It 
would have lived a month that way. So 
he could have delayed planting that long, 
had there been storms,—other bad 
weather,—outside. 


He prefers to do things at onee. And, 
the sooner a tree is planted, the better 
for the tree. So he earried it to the 
place picked. He dug this up; making a 
hole large enough for the ball of roots. 
He set the ball in the hole; filled the 
soil and manure ’round, stamped it down 
hard, covered the place with fall leaves,— 
and done. That night it snowed, and the 
white cover hid the broken earth. In 
Spring it had all smoothed down. 


Spring, Summer, Fall, the tree,—well- 
set already, when the snow had gone,— 
grew tall. By next Christmas it was 
quite a tree! 


But things did not stop with planting 
and watering the tree along with sprinkl- 
ing the garden otherwise. Father found 
a shop in town with one of the machines 
punching numbers and letters on 
aluminum nameplates. The clerk printed: 
XMAS 1930, on a band. He stopped for 
two nails at the hardware-store; he had 
a hammer, of course. Next day Mother 
and Joan watched him fold the plate 
about the tree’s trunk; then nail it secure 
to the place. 

The tree is to stay there as long as the 
Guttings own the place. They hope this 
will be all the grown-ups’ lives—and 
Joan’s in turn. 

(Continued on page 532) 
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Open Roses 
versus 


Rose Buds 


BY 
J. HORACE MeFARLAND 


HIS particular rose lover is begin- 

| ning to get sour on the constant 

reiteration of demand for Roses that 

are best in the bud stage. Old as I am, I 

confess to a great liking for boys and 

girls, for young men and young women. 

Yet the fact still remains that the respon- 

sible work of the world is done, mostly, 
by men and women of maturity. 

These new Roses which have fine buds 
only, often open out into flabby, floppy 
aggregations of a few petals which, fortu- 
nately, fall promptly to the ground. I 
think at the moment of a very charming 
Rose in the bud form—Cuba—and it is 
quite pleasing, just as the island for 
which it is named is pleasing, if you don’t 
shake it too much, when it falls apart as 
Cuba has been falling apart. 

These words are written, as may easily 
be supposed, in the early Fall. I am fresh 
from looking over the Roses at Breeze 
Hill, produced following heavy rains and 
a few cool nights. I am seeing great, 
splendid open Roses, some of which, as 
they have swelled out to full size, are to 
me of regal majesty. 

When I talk to my trade friends about 
commending a Rose because it opens well, 
I am at once told that my talk is futile, 
because nobody wants to buy a Rose 
which is not predominantly beautiful in 
the bud form, and which does not retain 
its bud form a long time. Are these 
tradesmen right, or do we fail to appreci- 
ate the beauty of the open Rose because 
we have not looked at it? 

One of the best new notes in rose pro- 
duction is shown in the Rose Leonard 
Barron, which is deseribed as “the fore- 
runner of a new strain of Roses,” because 
it is the grandchild of Rosa nutkana, the 
wild rose of Alaska, as crossed with a 
very large, fine old hybrid perpetual, 
Paul Neyron, itself good only as it opens 
widely. To me, Leonard Barron. is, as 
Paul Neyron was, superbly attractive 
because of the many petals and of their 
symmetrical and pleasing arrangement in 
the open Rose. 

Several years ago a fuss was made 
about the Rose Dame Edith Helen. It 
did have good buds, but it did not hold 
the bud form long, and few of those who 
paid $5 for the first plants seemed to 
stop long enough to let this Rose reach 
its magnificent open form. 

Today I was looking at a Rose which, 
as yet, has only a number and is in the 
hands of one of the most critical eastern 
rose merchants. A few days ago I dis- 
cussed it with him in the midst of his 
own trials, and we “blew off” to each 
other about the real splendor of the open 
flowers of this variety. They were a rich 
erimson, or red—or whatever term one 
uses for forty-eleven red Roses—but the 
Roses were different because they looked 
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Rose,— 
Paul 
Neyron 





like Cactus Dahlias in their lovely infor- 
mality, broad petals, and the really con- 
structive beauty of the open flower. Now 
if this Rose is introduced, as I hope it 
will be, someone will at once whine that 
its bud is trifling. So it is, but fortu- 
nately it opens so quickly into the broad, 
beautiful, full-sized bloom that I think it 
will get by. I’ll love it, anyway! 

Consider the Rose Miss Rowena Thom. 
I have been looking at it this late Septem- 
ber day. The open flower is more than 
six inches across and it is something to 
take your breath away by reason of its 
beauty. That fine red Rose FE. G. Hill, 
with many more petals, also opens up to 
ten times the advantage it ever has as a 
bud. Who does not remember the June 
effectiveness of Frau Karl Druschki, the 
stumpy buds of which pop open very 
promptly into superb double, well-formed 
white flowers? 

I will admit that the world’s favorite 
Rose, Radiance, never does open widely, 
holding its somewhat globular bud form 
until the petals drop. This is the excep- 
tion that proves the rule! 

Whether open Roses are to be liked 
or not depends on the sort of people who 
read these words. If they keep demand- 


ing long, thin, slim, tiarrow buds, they 
ean get them. That pride of California, 
Belle of Portugal, has buds actually four 
inches long, and I will admit that they 
are sensationally beautiful during the 


oe ; sicliiaetlinieaaalielaiae 
Rose,—Mrs. J. D. Eisele 








few minutes they stay in the bud stage. 
When the Rose opens, it is another story. 

Take the superb Spanish Climber 
carrying the terrible name of Mme. 
Gregoire Staechelin. Its buds are just 
ordinary in their pink-shaded beauty, but 
its open flowers take your breath away! 
Can’t we give this Rose credit for what 
it really is? 

A new Rose is coming on the market 
named for the wife of a very great plants- 
man who passed away in September 
last. Mrs. J. D. Eisele is a Rose which 
has buds that are good buds, but they 
are a short prelude to an open Rose which 
is different from all other Roses in the 
close and admirable arrangement of the 
petals, which are of a quite indescribable 
deep-pink, and each of which carries on 
its outer edge a lighter shade that is 
peculiarly pleasing. If I looked at this 
Rose only because of its bud I would not 
look twice, but as I inhale the fragrance 
of the fully open flower and as I realize 
that these same open flowers will stay 
open for days in their fragrance and 
unique beauty, I know that I have a 
prize. 

Then look at the Rose saved from ex- 
tinction by my insistence to the authori- 
ties of the Bureau of Plant Industry in 
the Department of Agriculture, that Dr. 
Van Fleet’s hybridization was worth 
while holding on to and _ introducing. 
They agreed, but in revenge named the 
Rose after my garden, Breeze Hill. Its 
buds are not much, because they are 
short, but the open Rose, sometimes 
almost four inches across, not seldom in 
clusters of four, five, or even six together, 
are packed with delicately-tinted petals. 
Here is an open Rose that rewards one 
for having carried this plant across two 
or three years of expectation, to be fol- 
lowed by permanent realization as the 
beauty of the full-petaled, close-set open 
flowers is appreciated. 

I am writing these words to reach my 
friends who will read them at the time 
when there are no Roses in bloom and 
when expectation for the next year is 
operating. Read the descriptions. Look 
at the pictures. Buy Roses rather than 
buds. Plant them so that they can be 
appreciated for their mature beauty. Be 
glad for the buds as you get them, but 
wait for and value the splendid open 
flowers that you ought to like because 
they are the expression of the queen of 
flowers in her real maturity. 
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Bringing the Old Christmas Into the New 


EOPLE used to make such a 

Holiday of Christmas. It was a 

gala time of good cheer, many- 

course dinners, and a Santa Claus. 
Now it seems to have dwindled down to 
a nightmare of hurried shopping, a ques- 
tion of picking out the right restaurant 
for dinner, and of course—no Santa 
Claus. There are those who do not even 
shop. “Christmas,” they say, “Is a 
matter of sentiment, and therefore out 
of date.” This is not true. 


BY RUTH H. LEE, (Rhode Island) 


are cheap and a joy. A five-cent pack- 
age of filing cards, and a wide pad of 
white linen paper solve the ecard and 
envelope question. The linen paper can 
be eut to any desired size and folded as 
follows: 

To fit a card 3” by 5”, cut a piece of 
linen paper 8144” long and 6144” wide. 
(Fig. 1.) 

Measure 3” from the bottom of the 
paper and mark with a line of dots; 
(Fig. 2). Fold upward on dots; (Fig. 3). 





mas can be written in green ink across 
the bottom or painted in red if wished; 
(Fig. 6). 

For the Gardening Friend a_ very 
unique ecard can be devised. A _ small 
sketch of a departing Santa Claus is 
drawn in the right hand side. Since only 
his cap, one arm, and lower tunie, are 
shown, this is not difficult; (Fig. 1). 
Paint the cap and tunic red, except where 
the white fur trimming comes; (Fig. 2). 
Cut a Santa’s Bag out of bright- red 
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No doubt the Real Christmas stopped 
when children ceased to believe in Santa 
Claus. It took all the mystery and ex- 
citement out of the Holiday. It was a 
grave mistake. For Christmas, after all, 
is THE one time of the year when we 
ean give freely. The cost is as nothing 
compared with the thought that prompts 
it. A tiny holder, made by the wrinkled 
hands of a Grandmother is dearer to me 
than a score of more expensive gifts 
gayly wrapped and tied. A clothespin 
doll with painted face and carefully hand- 
sewed clothes was all a small tot would 
play with after opening a hoard of up- 
to-date toys. Why people have not real- 
ized this simple truth is beyond under- 
standing. 

It is as much fun making the gift as 
actually sending it off. Anyone can re- 
mentber all of their friends at Christmas 
time by using a little ingenuity and 
application. 

For instance, there is the card question. 
Bought in the stores they soon amount up, 
but made and designed by yourself, they 


Find the middle of the upper edge of 
paper, and mark; (Fig. 4). From the 
top of A and B, cut a curve to middle 
mark on upper edge; (Fig. 5). Measure 
in a half-inch on each side of A and B 
and dot accurately; (Fig. 6). Fold on 
dotted lines toward the middle of envelope 
and paste securely; (Fig. 7). Turn flap 
X down at Y, and after card has been 
inserted, seal by gluing; (Fig. 8). 

If you really want something different 
in the Greeting Card Line, collect some 
fragrant pine needles, a few scraps of 
thin bark and some red water color. 
Sketch a little house in the middle of the 
ecard as shown in Fig. 1, having the 
ground line sloping away gradually on 
both sides. Paint the house and chimney 
a bright red; (Fig. 2). Cut a piece 
of bark to fit the roof (as drawn) and 
glue securely into place; (Fig. 3). Sketch 
in the position of pine trees; (Fig. 4). 
Cover pine-trees areas with a thin coat of 
glue. Cut the needles a half-inch or more 
long, and place diagonally, end to end in 
the middle; (Fig. 5). Merry Christ- 


cloth, and slit it in various places at 
least an inch wide; (Fig. 3). Paste the 
Bag to the card, letting it trail jauntily 
out from Santa’s shoulder. Paste only 
around the very outer edge which should 
be turned under neatly; (Fig. 4). The 
lower area not taken up by Santa or his 
Bag, should be covered with a thin coat 
of glue. The white silk of the Milkweed 
seed can be packed thickly on the area 
giving the idea of snow, or bits of cotton 
ean be used; (Fig. 5). 

The seed packets to go in the slits in 
the red Bag are made as follows: 

A piece of paper is cut 1144” wide and 
3” long; (Fig. 1). Fold the bottom edge 
B to upper ae ‘A; (Fig. 2). Measure 
down a half-inch and mark with a dotted 
line; (Fig. 3). Cut in 44” on both sides 
of dotted line C; (being sure to eut both 
papers) (Fig. 4). Fold eut edges back 
and paste securely; (Figs. 5A and B). 
Fold top down 4”; (Fig. 6). Label 
across the wide strip at top near fold; 
(Fig. 7). Fill with seed you have saved 
from your choice plants this last Fall 
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Insert the small end 
slits until only the 


and paste securely. 
into one of the 


widened top with label shows. Do this 
with all the other slits in Bag. Make a 


large envelope out of white, red, or green 
paper, and rest assured its advent into 
a Gardening Friend’s home will be a 
grand surprise and justly treasured. 

These are only two of the ways you 
ean devise attractive Christmas cards. 
Many other ideas will occur to you as you 
go along. 

The Christmas Tree itself is a symbol 
of the Holiday. Every home should have 
one, but it should be alive and in a large 
pot or tub. If many more years go by 
and Christmas trees continue to be cut 
to oblige the public, there won’t be any 
trees left for our children’s children. 
Unless you have seen a Spruce or Fir 
Tree growing in its natural home on the 
mountain side, you eannot perhaps appre- 
ciate the feeling one has when they see 
hundreds of trees dumped onto a city 
street corner. A Christmas tree is a 
beautiful thing growing. It rather de- 
feats the idea of Christmas to cut it 
down and kill it. Trees purchased, or 
earefully dug with their roots intact, ean 
be placed in tubs lined with wet burlap, 
and kept in the house during the Holi- 
days and then planted outside in one’s 
yard after New Years. 

Decorations for the tree have reached 
a luxuriant level and all kinds of tinsel 
and colored balls and electrie figures ean 
be bought, but there is a great difference 
in being jostled and crushed in the mid- 
aisle of a five-and-ten-cent-store trying to 
pick out what you want and the happy 
hours spent in popping corn and thread- 
ing the fluffy white kernels into chains; 
the sweet smell of molasses popeorn balls 
dipped in pink and green sugar; the fun 
of painting knobby little pine cones gold 
and silver; and the icicles fashioned from 
the tinfoil saved during the year. Clothes 
pins are dressed up as Santa Claus for 
the children with bits of cotton dotting 
the tree for snow. By the time the tree 


is really decorated, it becomes a family 
affair with everyone trying to outdo the 
other, good naturedly. So different from 
one family I knew who, on the eve before 
Christmas, had a bitter battle over who 


was to trim the tree. A huge box of 
purchased ornaments reposed in the 


cellar, waiting, and never did adorn the 
lovely Douglas Fir upstairs. 
The Clothespin Santas are very simple 
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to make. Paint a smiling face on the 
knob of the clothespin; (Fig. 1). Fashion 
a cap out of two pieces of red cloth 
sewed together, with a bit of cotton on the 
peak and a small band of cotton caught 
to the head band; (Fig. 2). Glue to 
head of clothespin; (Fig. 3). Cut out 
two pieces of red cloth in jacket form and 
sew together, slipping onto clothespin and 
securing at the neck with a gathering 
string; (Fig. 4). Fashion a pair of 
trousers out of red cloth and glue to 
waist-line; (Fig. 5). Black bias binding 
can be cut in half and sewed around 
waist for belt; (Fig. 6). The same kind 
of tape can be fashioned into boots and 
glued onto the clothespin legs half way 
to the tunic; (Fig. 7). Cotton can be 
glued onto face of clothespin for beard, 
and onto the tops of boots, around bottom 
of tunic, and cuffs of sleeves. The result 
is quite surprising; (Fig. 8). 

This question of Gifts is a far-reaching 
one. So many have stopped giving at 
all. They complain it is too expensive. 
It is true that the type of giving that 
has been the custom is too expensive; but, 
when you stop giving, you stop receiving, 
and Christmas might as well wave 
good-by. So many of the periodicals 
give instruction in home-made craft of 
inexpensive materials, that there is no 
real reason why one’s friends ean’t be 
remembered. And while thinking of your 
friends, go a little farther and pack up 
a basket or two for those less fortunate. 
It is surprising what a glad feeling comes 
over you after seeing the joy in someone 
else’s face. It brings the realization that 
THIS is Christmas as it should be. 





Suggestions for Simple Table Decorations 
BY MRS. F. J. SPERRY, ( Minn.) 


WINTER BOUQUETS 

Pick small branches of Barberry or 
other especially thorny bushes. Place 
these either in a black vase or a black 
flower pot of sand. Later on, if these 
are kept wet, they will begin to show 
green buds. Before beginning work, 
choose your color scheme,—red and green 
for Christmas;—green for St. Patrick’s 
Day;—red for Valentine’s Day;—red, 
white, and blue for patriotic occasions; 
or your table colors. 

Gumdrops and marshmallows are easy 
to work with. Clip tiny pieces for each 
thorn, except the ends. On these, use 
large pieces cut as flowers or buds. 

For variation and fun, popeorn 
popped, and cranberries can be used. 


IRISH ORCHIDS; FOR ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Wind small forked branches from trees 
with a brown erepe paper. Cut small 
round green collars and thrust over each 
end. Wash and dry small potatoes and 
stick on the ends of these branches. They 
will call forth a great deal of comment. 


BRIDE’S ORCHIDS; FOR A MOCK WEDDING 
Use the same foundations, only putting 
mock oranges on the ends of the branches. 
GUMDROP CORSAGES 


Use the small vari-colored gumdrops, 
about ten to a bouquet, placing each one 


on the end of a green wire. Fasten the 
wire ends together, wrap with a piece of 
tinfoil, and poke through a small lace 
doily. 

They are artistic for place cards, or 
can top the candy or nut basket. 

For centering, a half of a grapefruit or 
the white of egg on a floating island, 
these gumdrop flowers or marshmallow 
flowers are very attractive. 


CANDLE DECORATIONS 

Your candles can always harmonize 
with your flowers. During the year, save 
all ends of candles. Melt each color you 
want to use in a mason-jar-top sepa- 
rately. Drip the color wanted onto 
another candle, as green on a pink candle, 
for pink and green, or two colors on a 
white candle. This is fascinating work 
and helps out a meager floral centerpiece 
often. 


HEART CORSAGES; FOR VALENTINE 
LUNCHEON 


Wrap large red hearts in cellophane, 
using five to form the petals. Center 
these with a small yellow hard-candy, also 
wrapped in cellophane. Roll out a large 
green gumdrop to form material to cut 
the two leaves. Wrap in cellophane. 
Wire each separately, twist wire ends 
together, and cover with green crepe 
paper. 
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Seasonal 
Glimpses 


of Nature 


BY 
LAURA FENNER 
(Ohio) 
HE last month of the year is 
revealed when November’s leaf 
drops from the calendar. With the 


arrival of December we feel that Winter 
is upon us, although the same calendar 
gives the information that Winter’s 
official entrance is not scheduled until the 
22nd of the month, which date is also 
the shortest day of the year. 


The shortest day of the year is hailed 
by nature lovers in general as just about 
the most important day of the entire 365. 
To them it is more like the first day of 
Spring than the initial one of Winter, 
and all because of the fact that from then 
on for six months the days gradually 
grow longer. The Sun turns back on his 
annual journey northward, or so we like 
to think; in reality it is the earth that 
does the treking. 


That the days begin to lengthen at the 
very time cold weather sets in seems to 
be a sort of compensation. No matter 
how cold or blustery the weeks to come, 
there is always the promise of Spring 
before us, manifest by the lengthening 
days. 

Thanksgiving barely over, Christmas 
looms on the horizon. With that festive 
day in sight, there is brought to mind the 
numerous plants so closely associated with 


the Yuletide; the Poinsettia, Holly, 
Mistletoe, especially, without which it 
would not seem like Christmas. We are 


inclined to think of the Poinsettia as a 
large, brightly-colored flower, while in 
fact the flowers are a tiny yellow cluster, 
surrounded by a collar or circle of bright 
red leaves. It is said the Poinsettia was 
introduced into this country from 
southern Mexico, by Doctor Poinsett of 
Charleston, South Carolina, about the 








From the Writer’s own back yard 


year 1835. The plants lend themselves 
favorably to house culture, therefore any 
one may grow their own Christmas 
Poinsettias. 


Wintergreen, a plant of the open, is 
coming into its own at this time of year. 
Interesting in any season, it is particu- 
larly so from now on until Spring, with 
its shining green leaves and bright red 
berries. How delightful the flavor of 
either the leaves or the berries. Although 
growing in many parts of the country, it 
is seldom found in great quantities. Win- 
tergreen tea was at one time a great 
favorite, and who today is not familiar 
with spiey, pink Wintergreen candy? 


One of the pretty sights of December 
is the Evergreen Tree, especially when 
Nature decorates it with a wet, clinging 
snow. A very sensible custom, practiced 
in recent years, is that of purchasing live 
Christmas Trees, to be planted outdoors 
after the holiday festivities are over. 
Evergreen Trees provide excellent shelter 
for the Winter Birds, and when Spring 
comes these same Trees solve the housing 
problem for a variety of nest builders, 
including Doves, Grackles, Robins, Chip- 
ping Sparrows and the noisy little Eng- 
lish Sparrows that delight in making over 
Robin and Grackle nests after those Birds 
are through with them. One large Pine 
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comes Christmas Greetings 


may shelter a dozen 
families at one time. 


or more young 


when folks 
realize the 
everything 


Perhaps the time is coming 
the civilized world over will 
value of Birds, and will do 
possible to protect them. A news item 
recently coming from France is hearten- 
ing, indeed, inasmuch as it proves that the 
value of Birds is realized by the grape 
growers there. Song Birds, such as the 
Nightingales, Warblers, and Sparrows, 
were slaughtered in great numbers at the 
opening of the hunting season, and the 
vineyardists, greatly concerned, appealed 
for their protection. Without these 
Birds inseets would soon kill the vines. 
Perhaps this realization will bring about 
the protection of these valuable Birds 
abroad, as it has in this country. Not that 
the Bird, laws here are always respected, 
but every year finds more converts to the 
cause. 


December finds our Winter Birds fairly 
well established. Watching the feeding 
stations closely we get many a thrill when 
we discover unexpected and sometimes 
unknown guests, the identity of which we 
may usually learn from a. well-illustrated 
Bird book. 


The last month of the year has much 
to offer in the way of nature study. A 
trip to the woods and fields will reveal 
myriad interests, as well as will our own 
dooryard with its plant and Bird life; 
dormant Insects, including the numerous 
cocoons unexpectedly coming to light; 
Bird’s nests we did not know were in 
existence before the leaves fell, and great 
numbers of other things, each one with a 
mystery to untangle, easy or difficult, 
depending on our knowledge of things in 
general. 





Note on page 525 what Boys and Girls 
have been able to accomplish with gardens 
during the past year. What others have 
done you ean do, or even excel it. Every 
boy and girl has a right to demand the 
opportunity to see a garden develop from 
seedtime to harvest. 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“T am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“I would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
@ worm.” —CowPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Caloium, N. Y. 





The Cooper Plan 


Practical Application Brings Spiritual 
Values 


OTEwhat young Dudley Wolfe, high school graduate, 
has to say on another page of this issue—‘‘ America 
Goes Back to the Soil.’ Of course, Dudley is looking 
at things from the bright. vision of youthful inexperi- 
ence, but he has related some interesting facts and 
covered the practical phase of the ‘‘back to the soil’’ 
movement. But Dudley, in common with other youth- 
ful minds, does not sense the chief value of this ‘‘trek 
back to the soil.’’ Perhaps it is just as well that he 
only covers the practical phase of it, because it is the 
practical phase that appeals to nine people out of ten, 
or perhaps as many as 99 out of 100. 

But this simple-minded Editor cannot let such an 
opportunity pass without calling attention to the fact 
that Dudley Wolfe misses the main point of the whole 
thing, the moral and spiritual advantages which a con- 
tact with the soil provides, as outlined in THE CoopEr 
PLAN, which has been told about in these columns during 
the past year. This contact with the soil, even when 
those who experience it do not understand nor analyze 
it, brings them the moral and spiritual advantages 
which I have pointed out. Not all persons who contact 
the soil ever appreciate or understand just what these 
spiritual and moral values consist of, or what they mean ; 
but yet again many of them do, and those who do under- 
stand the true situation are far in advance of those 
who do not. Those who really understand this know 
what human life on earth should consist of, its mean- 
ing, and its purposes. 

So when we read what Dudley Wolfe has told us, we 
should remember that although he has not even men- 
tioned other advantages than the practical ones in his 
little speech, yet the advantages are there just the same, 
and they will be available to all who make a contact 
with the soil, whether they sense these advantages or not. 

Dudley’s little speech is the best kind of an argu- 
ment in favor of THe Cooper PLAN. Note what he 
says about the great home-building program which the 
future will bring us. But be it understood that a home 
without enough land to learn the lessons which the soil 
teaches is no home at all. There are too many homes in 
our cities which are merely places in which to live. They 
are not homes in the true sense. A real home must also 
have a liberal area of ground. 
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Decentralization of Industry 


Y friend, Henry Ford, says that industry will 

decentralize and that it has already begun to do 
this. Henry says that the future of manufacturing will 
make it practicable to have parts of machines made in 
different localities and bring them together at some 
central point for assembling. His theory, if I am rightly 
informed, is that a man might run a farm, with his sons 
during the Summer, and work in a country-located shop 
during the Winter. This is putting the thing on a 
rather Utopian basis; but if comparatively small plants 
might be located at various places in the country where 
parts could be made, it would enable the workers to serve 
in the shop steadily and live on their own small farms or 
a few acres; and in case machines did not sell well and 
it was necessary to stop production for a time, these 
workers living on their own places will not ‘‘go around 
demanding that somebody give them a job,’’ as Henry 
puts it. He says they ‘‘will make their own jobs and 
that they will be free from the payroll habit, and that 
just because a man is off the payroll, he needn’t be out 
of a job.”’ 

Now while I have seen fit to criticize Henry Ford at 
times, because he, like the rest of us, gets the wrong slant 
occasionally, it is not often that Henry goes wrong on 
basic principles; and surely he never said anything which 
was more sensible than what I have quoted above. 

What gives the subject special interest to me, is that 
Henry’s plan of decentralization works in so completely 
with THE Cooper PLAN, that I am for Henry’s plan, 
‘*hook, line, and sinker.’?’ THE Cooper PLAN goes a bit 
further than Henry makes his go. I point out that not 
only does a man put himself on a safe or independent 
and substantial basis by the right kind of a home in the 
country, but incidentally, and what is far more import- 
ant, puts himself in position where he gains physical, 
moral, and spiritual values at a rate which is impossible 
in those large aggregations of human beings, called towns 
or cities. 

While not wishing to criticize my city friends, I cannot 
refrain from pointing out that our cities would go to 
pieces with dry rot in not so very many generations, were 
it not for the fact that they are continually recruited 
from the country. Is it necessary to say more? It seems 
not, but I will add the statement that the average country 
dweller is among what I called, in a recent article, ‘‘The 
Competent. ”’ 

You will perhaps remember that article, ‘‘Are You 
Competent or Incompetent?’’ If you do not, go back 
to it. It will be found in the May issue. The competent 
person acquires spiritual values much more readily than 
the incompetent. Why? Because of his broadness of 
vision and the fact that he has had a greater variety of 
experiences. 





Ruth Lee’s Christmas Editorial 


LTHOUGH it is not separated from the descriptive 

matter in connection with her Christmas article this 
month, Ruth Lee has told us some things in that article 
about Christmas giving which may well have been used 
as an editorial on this general subject. Look up this 
article and see what she has to say on the subject of 
Christmas gifts and the motive and sentiment which is 
behind the giving, quite independent of the cost of the 
gift itself. 

This Editor feels like doing a bit of preaching along 
that line himself, but as Ruth has done this in a master- 
ful way, it may well stand as a homely treatment of the 
subject, especially applicable to the rather discouraging 
times in which we find ourselves. 
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Foss Heaton’s Gladiolus Classic 


HOSE who specialize in growing the Gladious, 

(commonly known as ‘‘Glad fans’’), will be greatly 
interested in Foss Heaton’s treatment of the Gladiolus in 
this issue. It treats of several different phases of the 
subject in a way in which it has not been, we truly 
believe, as well treated before. 

First, he tells about the question of name and makes 
interesting suggestions; then he tells about improvement 
of the Gladiolus, and that it is comparatively a new- 
comer to the floral stage of the world; and then of the 
great popularity which the flower has recently enjoyed. 

3ut the chiefest interest in his discussion is the story 
which he tells about originating new varieties; and 
especially the fact that he gives in brief and lucid 
language, the necessary points in connection with breed- 
ing, growing, and selecting superior varieties. To those 
who are interested in the originating of new varieties, 
his practical hints on hybridizing are extremely valuable. 
This also applies to what is said about growing the 
Gladiolus from seed. 

And Brother Heaton does not side-step the question so 
often asked as to whether Glads actually change color, 
offering a suggestion as to why this question has been 
confused. If anyone questions his statement, definite 
results of tests must be shown. The deterioration of 
varieties, or what Foss calls unstableness, he handles in a 
decidedly authoritative and practical way. 

Last but not least, the question of desirability of 
various qualifications are given in a carefully-prepared 
list, under twenty-one points. 





Grasses and Weeds During a Drouth 


NE of my friends in Kansas writes that Buffalo 
Grass, when used for a lawn, has the power of 
resting during a drouth and waiting for a rain, after 
which it becomes very beautiful. This same power is 
possessed by most grasses and many species of plants. 
Many years ago, when I was a boy, I remember my 
father mentioning this wonderful recuperative or reviv- 
ing quality on the part of pastures. He stated that a 
pasture might become ever so dry and brown during 
the Summer, and that when the Fall rains started, and 
with reasonably warm weather, the pastures would revive 
almost immediately and take on a green sheen which 
would quickly turn to the deep, beautiful, clear green, 
from which we get so much pleasure in Springtime. 

While the Editor is no agronomist, he senses the fact 
that grasses may become almost completely dessicated 
or dried out, and yet they are ready at any time to 
start growth when suitable conditions of moisture and 
temperature prevail. Were this not a fact, grasses would 
soon be completely crowded out by certain weeds which 
have this quality to a very marked degree. 

During the past Summer of drouth in Northern New 
York, I have noticed especially two or three different 
species of weeds, one of them producing a sticky sap, 
which grew enormously in spite of the drouth. My inven- 
tive faculty became active, and I wondered if that par- 
ticular weed might not be useful as a source of rubber, 
or might it not have some other very important use, if 
such use could only be known. 

Those plants we call weeds, are weeds only because 
we have not yet discovered their proper place in the 
scheme of things. Science is telling us many things these 
days, and this is one of the subjects on which science 
will enlighten us in future. Plants and grasses which 
best survive and grow during a drouth will find their 
place of usefulness as we better understand how to experi- 
ment and investigate. 
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We All Need a New Outlook 


ys ONE of the many publications which come to my 
desk, I found an editorial which stated that we 
need a national philosophy to go with the vast experi- 
ment which is now being conducted under government 
auspices. 

We certainly need much more than a national phil- 
osophy ;—we need an absolutely new outlook on life 
and from a different angle. As I have pointed out 
from time to time in these simple-minded editorials, 
humanity has been trying to grow too fast of recent 
years and the result has been most disastrous. Our 
material attainments have so far outstripped our mental, 
moral, and spiritual attainments, that we have reached 
a stage where the scheme of things is so badly unbal- 
anced that it is liable to go completely smashed. If 
anyone thinks that this statement is not warranted by 
the facts, I will say that if he will look about him in 
his own neighborhood, read the daily papers, read the 
leading magazines, and the comment of the best posted 
men of our times, his deductions cannot very well be 
otherwise. 

These times are building a completely new form of 
society (which means civilization), and this will be 
demonstrated within the next few years. This new 
order of things is not going forward in a hurry, nor 
by a radical action on the part of radicals. Radical 
action at this time will not hasten it; and it may set 
it back. 

What we all need is a completely new outlook. Where 
in the past we have felt that we were very superior 
beings—superior to our surroundings and superior to 
our fellows—in future we must gain a humble out- 
look, realizing that the human animal has distinct limi- 
tations. While the human race has unlimited possi- 
bilities, this does not apply in a decade, or even a 
lifetime or century. The human race has been many 
years in the making as it exists on earth today, and 
it will be many years in the future before it attains 
a greatly advanced position over that which has been 
occupied during the past hundred years. 

History records that progress has been made in cycles 
or waves and that any marked advance in material 
conquests by the human race have been’ followed by 
setbacks—largely by very disastrous wars. So what we 
are going through now, while so far it has not led to 
war, it is effective in its destructiveness. 

Those who are hanging on, hoping that prosperity 
is just around the corner, and that they will get their 
old jobs back next week, next month, or next year; 
are deluding themselves. Their old jobs may never 
return, and if they do they will be under changed 
conditions. 

‘*Rugged individualism’’ has been the bulwark of 
civilization in the past, and it has been largely oblit- 
erated in making place for the fancied mass-production 
progress which has been going on of recent years. More 
‘rugged individualism’’ in the future will make for 
better progress. 

So, friends, prepare yourselves for almost any eventu- 
ality! Almost anything may happen with present influ- 
ences at work! 





IFE consists with wildness. The alive is the wildest. 
Not yet subdued to man, its presence refreshes him. One 
who pressed forward incessantly and never rested from his 
labors, who grew fast and made infinite demands on life, would 
always find himself in a new country or wilderness, and sur- 
rounded by the raw material of life. He would be climbing on 
the prostrate stems of primitive forest trees. 


—HENrY 


most 


Davin THOREAU 
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HANGED conditions make necessary changed policies. 
While it is hoped that the efforts of the leading nations 

to establish world peace for all time may eventually bring about 
that much desired condition of heaven on earth, results that 
would be both immediate and lasting can hardly be expected. 
Such an Utopian condition might be anticipated were the 
present generation to live on indefinitely, but oncoming genera- 
tions are prone to see things differently from the way their 
fathers saw them; and then, there are always those changed 
conditions. decpesiehiaaatiatatibint 

The horrors of war read about are much less impressive than 
the horrors of war as seen and experienced by those who 
suffered. 


Should any kind of an anti-war compact be signed by all 
the nations, is it likely that even an immediate dependence 
could be placed upon it? Have not supposedly sacred treaties 
been broken with the flippant excuse that they were “mere 
scraps of paper?” And would a compact promising to refrain 
from armed warfare be more honorably kept than obligations 
to repay debts? ashes ae 

Compacts to be reliably effective must be based on sineerity, 
which has no part in warfare, either in its causes or its execu- 
tions. Deception wins more battles than bullets. It was decep- 
tive strategy that ga.- Joshua the cities of Jericho and Ai. 

We have but recently witnessed one powerful nation wage 
a ruthless war of conquest upon an unprepared, weaker one; 
insisting all the while as an excuse to the protestations of all 
other nations that she was acting solely in self-defense! An 
excuse as absurdly ridiculous as that given by the hungry wolf 
in Aesop’s famous fable. 


Who would have dreamed ten years ago that the United 
States of America, democracy of democracies, would soon see 
the day when in time of peace her people would voluntarily 
and almost unanimously place dictatorial power with her presi- 
dent, power as broad as that exercised by any autocrat? 
Changed conditions made -ecessary changed policies. 

When those who had seen and experienced the harmful effects 
of the saloon put alcoholic beverages beyond their legal use, 
they congratulated themselves that a good job had been done; 
but even before the next generation inherited political power 
comes the irresistible demand for an immediate repeal of the 
“oreat experiment.” 

Yes, it’s a fickle world we’re living in, and each generation is 
a law unto itself. We live in the present and ean neither 
recall the past nor regulate the future. 

—Tue GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 











Is Consistency a Virtue? 


MERSON’S famous statement that ‘‘consistency is 

the hobgoblin of little minds’’ stands as at least a 
tentative answer to the above question; and is quite in 
contradiction to the old accepted dogma,—‘‘ consisteney— 
thou art a jewel.’’ So there you are friends, you have 
two statements almost directly contradicting one to the 
other. One means that the person who is consistent has 
a little mind, and the other means that consistency is a 
real virtue. 

And as usual both these statements are correct. The 
person who is not consistent, speaking generally (and as 
we might say locally), and more particularly covering 
only a short space of time, is not very sensible. I mean 
that the person who tells you one thing today and another 
thing tomorrow is not only inconsistent but shows lack of 
balance, and lack of sound judgment. 

But the other side of the story is that the consistent 
person, considered from a local or temporary standpoint, 
does not lose his consisteney as he changes his mind with 
the passing of time, and with the presentation of events 
and arguments which prove that he was wrong in his 
original deductions. 





To bring the subject down to a practical basis, the 
man who attempts to be consistent over a long period of 
time, is likely to become a fanatic of the most undesirable 
type. 

The man who cannot make progress with the passing of 
time shows his inability to improve his outlook based on 
his experiences, and although he may be consistent jy 
such a position, and although he may be inconsistent by 
the making of progress and the gaining of spiritual anq 
moral values, this shows that consistency has its distingt 
limitations. 

Why be consistent if it handicaps us for making 
progress? QOur greatest opportunities might be wasted, 
if we were consistent at all times. 

Throw consistency to the winds, friends, when it inter. 
feres with the progress of the individual; but maintain 
consistency when it proves your ability to stick to an ideal, 
It will not do to let consistency, or an ideal, interfere 
with our effectiveness, In short, the practical necessarily 
takes preference over the theoretical, in this as in many 
other things. 

It is all well enough, friends, to strive for perfection, 
That is what we are here for, but don’t expect perfection 
or even near it, on this earth. Just keep perfection in 
your mind if you will, but also remember you must meet 
the changing conditions and govern yourselves accord. 
ingly. And if you are to accomplish important results, 
you must shift your attitude of mind to meet the changing 
conditions of human life on earth. The usefulness of the 
individual to himself and to his fellows is of far greater 
importance than that he maintain a consistent position 
and stick closely to ideals. 





Why Not Establish a “Nature Trail”? 


OTE the brief article by Lois Snelling on another 

page, entitled ‘‘A Nature Trail in the Ozarks.” 

This is an enterprise which could be developed in many 

different localities to fine advantage and the thought is 

that such a nature trail will be decidedly educational 

to many people who might otherwise never have been 
induced to take up the study of nature or flowers. 

The chief idea behind such a plan is the correct and 
consistent labelling of trees, shrubs and flowers; and 
any natural beauties, views, birds, ete., might be men- 
tioned on suitable signs properly placed. 

The office of THe FLOwrER Grower is located on a 
eighteen-acre tract of ground, several acres of whieh 
are in woodland, and it has long been my ambition to 
label the native trees, shrubs, ete.; and also make this 
piece of woodland a real bird sanctuary. The best | 
have done so far is to post this piece of ground and 
keep hunters from it. 

It is surprising the growth of vegetation which wil 
come up if only a piece of land is protected. Native 
trees quickly take possession, as does native growths 
of other kinds; and some will be uncommon, even il 
the locality. A truly natural piece of woodland 
growth is almost unknown because the destruction whieh 
mankind makes in one way or another. 

3y all means, consider this ‘‘Nature Trail’’ idea & 
one of the activities of your elub or organization. 





The thought that Christmas giving can be divested of 
financial or money considerations and be made a matter 0 
real sentiment, is given considerable prominence in this 
issue of Te FLower Grower. Some people almost bank- 
rupt themselves giving Christmas presents. Why not give 
thought, and consideration, and love to your friends 
‘rather than things of considerable cash value. 
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America Goes Back to the Soil 
BY DUDLEY WOLFE 
Class 1933, Taylorville High School, Illinois 


HERE is a trek back to the soil 

from whence America sprang. The 
twenty-year migration to the cities is 
yetarded. Most of the people have taken 
small plots within a few hours’ drive of 
the larger cities. For the last three bitter 
years of the depression this exodus has 
been going on at the average of one 
hundred thousand a month. 

A new kind of intermediate citizenship 
has sprung up, neither wholly urban nor 
wholly rural. It is urban in its cottages 
and wayside stands, and rural in its 
gardens and chickens and cows. <A few 
families are seeking real farms of over 
twenty acres, but for the most part they 
are in search of small plots of land. 

The lack of farming knowledge, the 
newcomers greatest liability, is not such a 
handicap to the part-time farmer as to 
the ones who attempt to cultivate real 
farms. 

In many schools the students are being 
taught the rudiments of back-yard 
gardening. We have been told that one 
fifteenth of an acre, intelligently worked, 
will provide food for a family of six. We 
have had this shown to us in our own 
community garden. This little plot of 
fourteen acres was the part-time sub- 
sistence of one hundred and thirty-eight 
families. These people were furnished 
vegetables in exchange for their labor, 
and many thrifty housewives canned 
enough food to supply them through the 
winter. 

Crops cannot be produced in a day, and 
most of these part-time farmers are seek- 
ing subsistence only. Sreh disturbances 
as they create in local markets will be 
only temporary. A great retreat to the 
land is taking place around our industrial 
centers. If the depression continues many 
people will be better off with a roof over 
their heads and a reserve supply of food. 
A shack in the country is better than the 
squalor of a sunless over-crowded tene- 
ment house. 

It is the opinion of our economic 
experts that these Americans will not be 
content with shacks for long. They pre- 
dict the greatest real home-building pro- 
giam we have ever seen as soon zs the 
air has cleared and the depression is gone, 
—but not forgotten. 

It is of importance just now, regardless 
of economie orthodoxy, to lift people’s 
drooping spirits and to stimulate their 
imaginations. We need to bring things 
into the situation to divert attention and 
make people hopeful enough to feel some 
awakened pride in their accomplishments. 





Tithonia Speciosa 
(See front cover illustration) 


The robust blossoms of Tithonia Speci- 
0sa, shown on our Front Cover, are 
brilliant orange-searlet in color. They 
are the flowers that were known to the 
Incas hundreds of years ago and have 
lately come to the attention of American 
gardeners. They are particularly useful 
Where tall screened effects are desired 
from annual growth. 







































Signing the Nature Trail Register 


A Nature Trail in the Ozarks 


BY LOIS SNELLING, (Ark.) 


NE of the most pleasing achieve- 
() ments of the Garden Club of our 
town within the past year is the 
establishment of its Nature Trail. The 
Trail was laid out by members of the 
Club early in the Spring, and throughout 
the Spring, Summer and Autumn, strol- 
lers along its meandering curves enjoyed 
the ever-changing scenery of flowers, 
grasses, shrubs and trees. 
Our town is located in the heart of the 
picturesque Ozark Mountains and the 
vicinity is abundant in natural, rugged 


beauty. The Trail is very quiet, cool and 
lovely. Opening off the highway at a 


point where a tiny spring bubbles from 
beneath the root of a tree, it leads through 
a little valley and up the hillside, follow- 
ing for some distance the course of a 
mountain stream. It is only a mile in 
length, but within that small distance one 
comes in eontaet with a surprising variety 


in floral and arboreal life. Each species 
of plants and trees bears a neat, wooden 
placard of identification, placed there by 
the aid of the Boy Seouts. Thus the 
passer-by may learn the names (both 
common and scientific) of the different 
plants, if not already acquainted with 
them. 

The Trail is plainly blazed so that no 
one need lose his way, and rustic seats 
have been placed here and there so that 
the visitor may rest when weary. At the 
top of the hill, about half-way across the 
Trail, there is a rustic platform support- 
ing a U. S. Rural Mail Box. A sign on 
the platform invites the visitor to open 
the box and sign his name on the register 
which is to be found within. A glance 
down the long rows of signatures on the 
leaves of the register shows how popular 
the Nature Trail has been with the 
natives and tourists of our section. 





What to Do With Spare Time? 


O those who have followed THE 
CoopeR PLAN, even in part, the con- 
cern which the probability of a thirty- 
hour week is giving to ministers, lecturers, 
and others, is provocative of at least a 
small smile. True, visions of idle hours 
(and the mischief which goes with them) 
give reasons for forebodings if we recall 
history. Yet with the shortened income 
which they bring, should come the added 
incentive to the starting of a permanent 
business of one’s very own, where there 
will be no dread of lay-off or replacement. 
The small home,—the wee bit of land, 
—is a welcome change from the shop or 
office, and where one ean easily add an 
inerease of substance and of health in the 
flower or vegetable garden. Beautifying 
and making more productive the home 
plot, is a joy that goes on forever, as 
surely as Tennyson’s “Brook.” There is 


always something to do, if one is indus- 
triously inclined, to keep things at their 
best, to inerease, to intensify. 

This does not prevent automobiling 
(if one ean afford it), walking, golf, or 
other healthful activities. It does 
create a way of keeping a single idle .our 
from threatening. Reading and study 
along the various lines mapped out for 
the home; the study of birds directly 
affecting economic problems; insect con- 
trol, beekeeping, the culture of the vari- 
ous fruits; poultry raising, ete., each a 
business in itself if we so will, these and 
other things crowd out all possibility of 
idle hours. 

In short, adopting the philosophy of a 
Stevenson, “The world is so full of a 
number of things,” that there should be 
no waste time, not an hour without some- 
thing worth while beckoning to us to be 
done. 

Bessig L. Putnam, (PENNA.) 
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December in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 


AVE. you ever seen a pleasant 
H white cottage with green blinds, set 

in the midst of a flower garden as 
neat as a new pin? Perhaps there is a 
grass plot in which every blade of grass 
is groomed to within an inch of its life. 
Every path, every bed, and every border, 
is edged with evenly spaced white clam 
shells or whitewashed nigger-head stones. 
How altogether lovely and restful you 
thought it! You resolved to go straight 
home and edge your paths, borders, and 
beds in the same homely material and 
then sit back and admire. But it seems 
we cannot do that and remain “within the 
pale.” Those people who set themselves 
up as judges of what is or is not aesthetic 
say that this is all wrong. Of course a 
certain number of us simple-minded gar- 
deners will still go-ahead doing that thing 
and tell the aesthetes to go hang. But 
to be entirely and eminently correct one 
must use well-kept grass for that purpose 
or one of the many plants that grow 
restrained and rather dwarf. 


Hen-and-chickens, being a succulent, 
(and therefore much in the gardening 
public eye just now) r-akes an excellent 
edging plant. Dwarf Lobelia, Thrift, 
Sweet Alyssum, or Dwarf Nasturtium, 
are frequently used. Dianthus, Mignon- 
ette, Dwarf Nemesia, Pansy and Portu- 
laca will answer for one place; while 
Visearia, Agathea, Gazania, Alyssum 
Saxatile, Aubretia, English Daisy, and 
Viola, may be used to lend variety. There 
is even a dwarf compact Tom Thumb 
Antirrhinum that does very well as an 
edging plant, for in habit its blboms do 
not come as a single spire, but cover the 
whole surface of the dome of foliage. 


During August and September you 


perhaps noticed certain tall, vigorous 
plants, in shady situations, literally 
covered with beautiful saucer-shaped 


flowers of white and various shades of 
pink. These were Japanese Anemones. 
One can purchase them in three-inch pots 
at 25 cents each, but propagating them 
is very easy. Go to your friend who 
grows them (and we assume that he or 
she does) and secure some of the under- 
ground runners. Cut these into two-or 
three-inch lengths and plant them in good 
loamy soil, in shade, just about now. 
They will grow readily. In the named 
varieties there are Queen Charlotte 
(silvery-pink), Alba (a chaste and vel- 
vety white), Rubra (rosy-red), Prince 
Henry (a rich pink), and Whirlwind 
(semi-double white). 


Cuttings of favorite Roses can be made 
now and planted in sand until well 
rooted; then transferred to a suitable 
situation. But remember this, every Rose 
eutting that makes a fine showing of new 
leaves is not successfully rooted, by any 
manner of means, as many of us have 
found out on taking it up to transplant. 


Plant Montbretia bulbs this month, in 
a well-drained, sunny situation, for they 
are South Africans. Try some of the 


large named varieties, even if you can 
afford only one or two of each variety. 


The blooms will be a revelation to those 
of you who have seen only those insig- 
nificant ones, commonly ealled “Fire 
Sticks.” One inexpensive variety is of 
clear-yellow, and a large group of these 
in bloom, makes quite a splash of color. 


Make cuttings now of shrubs and 
deciduous trees as you prune them. Take 
hardwood cuttings rather than green. 
Dig a trench, place the long switches in 
it with a decided cant to leeward, fill in, 
and let the winter rains take care of the 
watering. You will be surprised at the 
high percentage that take hold. 


Prune most everything this month: 
shrubs, deciduous- and some evergreen- 
trees, vines, Roses, and Mums. Cut the 
stalks of the last-named almost to the 
ground, leaving just enough stem for a 
“handle” in ease you want to lift and 
transplant them. 


Since Sweet Peas germinate at a very 
low temperature, now is a good time to 
put some in for next Summer’s bloom. 
The Spencer Sweet Peas are best for this 
purpose. 


A plant commonly thought to be a 
tender annual, the Nasturtium, blooms 
riotously all winter long, even as far 
north as the San Francisco Bay region. 


Roots of Japanese Iris (I. Kaempferi) 
may be planted now. Remember they 
are gross feeders, like water and abhor 
lime. 


Look over the inmates of your garden 
carefully and if any trees or shrubs show 
signs of scale, spray them carefully and 
thoroughly now. Watch your Oleander 
trees, for they are very prone to have 
seale. 


The Blue Lily of the Nile, that bulbous 
plant that throws such gorgeous clusters 
of blue Lilies in June, should be planted 
now. A bed planted to these and Shasta 
Daisies, as well as the pink Amaryllis (A. 
Belladonna) makes a delightful color 
combination when all are in bloom 
together, if and when they do. 


That Calla that looks as though it were 
suffering from jaundice (I refer to C. 
Elliotiana) may be planted now. Pre- 
pare a fibrous soil to which has been 
added some sand, bone meal, and plenty 
of old cow manure. 





Pussy Willows for Winter 


N unusual and attractive tree or tall- 

growing shrub for the hardy border 
is the Pussy Willow. This tree attracts 
more attention from visitors to our gar- 
den than any other that we have. If an 
abundance of water is furnished for its 
growth it will reach a height of perhaps 
twenty-five or thirty feet; but usually 
does not grow this tall. Severe trimming 
is good for the Pussy Willows as they are 
inclined to grow too rapidly. This prun- 
ing can be done in Winter very nicely, 
and the branches used for bouquets when 
all other flowers are gone from the gar- 
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Pussy Willows Photographed on Thanksgiving Day 


den. The normal blooming time of the 
tree is in very-early Spring, but the 
“Pussies” are really more attractive when 
they are in the budding stage of their 
development. The straight twigs or 
branches may be cut any time after freez- 
ing weather has stripped the leaves. Re- 
move the brown skins from the buds with 
a sharp knife and put the branches in 
water as you would any other bouquet. 
The silvery buds gradually expand in the 
warm air of the house. 

A bouquet of this kind is an especially 
nice gift for one confined to their room 
in a long illness, for the Pussy Willows 
keep well for over two months. 

HeLen E. Ruywe, (Neb.) 





A Handy Weeding Tool 


HOUGH we gardeners all agree that 

the best time to kill weeds is before 
they are visible, I am sure that we all, 
including Mr. Cooper, sometimes have 
some weeds come in sight, either from 
press of work or because of a succession 
of rainy weather. In particular we are 
pretty apt to find a few in rows of Gladi- 
olus bulblets or bulbs, even though we 
rake over the row before the plants are 
up. 
My method is to cultivate as close to 
the row (which I insist should be as 
narrow as possible) with a shield hoe 
and then comb out crosswise, moving all 
the soil. One weed is especially hard to 
get up because it very soon makes a mass 
of roots and, if pulled up will bring up 
plants with it. It is the annual grass, 
sometimes called “Crab Grass.” 

I take a common pointed paring knife, 
such as you buy for ten cents, and, with 
a thin file, make teeth, pointing toward 
the point. This is important. Seizing 
the weed with the left hand, push down 
with this knife. The knife without the 
forward pointing teeth will not do the 
work but the serrated one is irresistible. 
It is one of the most useful, practi 
little tools I ever saw. I carry it in my 
hip pocket, point up. 

Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Ia.) 
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Timely Suggestions for December 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


Twelfth child of the year 
What bringst thou here 
Of fruit and of flowers 
To this climate of ours? 


—S. MINERVA BOYCE 


N this climate, December brings no 
| asiaing fruits or flowers, but it 

brings the joys of healthful winter 
sports and a sense of real content and 
eoziness that is unknown in localities 
where snow never falls or ice does not 
form. December marks the beginning of 
those long evenings that afford leisure 
for family companionships, social con- 
tacts, and the improvement of the mind. 
Take advantage of Wintertime to read 
and study along the line of horticulture, 
so as to be better equipped to carry on 
the 1934 garden activities, for a success- 
ful garden is not just the result of 
“luck.” 


To help the grower and to renew 
pleasant memories of your youth, try the 
old-time winter pastime of popping corn 
in the old-fashioned, longhandled wire 
screen poppers, for there seems to be 
more real fun in the old, and more stren- 
uous method, than in using the modern 
electrie devices that does the work 
mechanically. Make popcorn balls for 
use on the Christmas tree, crunch all you 
want of the snowy, salted, and buttered 
delicacy, and resolve, if you have the 
space, to plant and grow popcorn next 
year so as to have plenty for yourself and 
the winter birds. 


If at freezing time when you take in 
your apple crop, you find that you have 
more than you can winter readily, cook 
the apples and extract the juice exactly 
as for jelly. Boil and ean the juice in 
air-tight jars and store for Winter; when 
it is excellent for making sauces and non- 
intoxicating beverages. In the Winter, 
when you have more time than in the 
Fall, and there is constant fire in the 
range, use this canned juice from time to 
time to make the most delicious apple 
jely. The juices of other fruits may also 
be canned and later used for the making 
of jellies. 





If you wish to transplant a young 
deciduous tree, that is fairly large in 
size, it may be done successfully during 
cold weather if proper preparation for 
the operation is made. Before the ground 
freezes hard dig around the tree that is 
to be moved, disturbing the roots little 
if any, so as to leave a ball of earth about 
the root system, the size of which will 
necessarily depend upon the size of the 
tree. Allow the tree to remain in its 
position until the ball of earth is frozen 
hard enough to remain intact when the 
tree is moved on a stone-boat, to its new 
site where a hole, generous in size, has 
also been dug while the earth was still 
easy to handle. Water and protect the 
tree for the Winter. 


In ease any hardy bulbs ordered late 
have failed to arrive or are expected to 
be delivered soon, save time by prepar- 
Ing in advance the beds in which they are 
to be planted, and eover the spaded beds 
with a light mulch of manure, straw, or 


leaves, which may readily be removed,— 
if you get the bulbs to plant; for the 
Dutch this year reduced the over-supply 
of bulbs in August by holding a “destrue- 
tion week.” In the Haarlem section car- 
loads of Narcissus, Hyacinths, and Tulip 
bulbs were destroyed by order of an 
“adjustment committee” for the purpose 
of decreasing the number of bulbs and 
inereasing the price. 


Are your Elm trees all right? Look 
them over; for all species of Elms in this 
country have been found to be susceptible 
to a new fungous disease that, because it 
was first noticed in the Netherlands, is 
called the Dutch Elm disease. Excepting 
in the ease of the Chinese Elm, which is 
suspected of being a “carrier” of this 
disease, the Elm leaves die and fall off out 
of season. At present the ravages of 
this tree disease are limited to the State 
of Ohio where it was first detected in 
U. S. A., and to New Jersey, though 
evidences of it are reported to have been 
noted on both Staten and Long Island. 
To check the progress of this disease and 
save our Elms from the fate of our Chest- 
nut tree, destroy promptly any affected 
trees. 


Toward the end of December, but not 
before the ground has frozen hard, cover 
your perennial and hardy bulb beds with 
a light mulch that will aid in keeping 
the ground frozen. Protect the portions 
that are above the soil from the ill- 
effects of drying winds and sun-seorch. 
Pineboughs, salt hav, straw and materials 
that admit air freely are good to use in 
niwueching. Apply any mulch around and 
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not over such plants as Canterbury Bells 
and Delphinium, and never make the mis- 
take of using a covering that may 
smother and cause the crowns of plants 
to rot. Rhododendrons, Yews, and Laurel, 
especially those growing in a southern 
exposure, will be benefitted by a protec- 
tion that will safeguard them from the 
burning rays of the sun. Boughs, or a 
canopy of burlap, or anything that will 
cast a grateful shade, will serve this 
purpose very well. 


As evt trees so soon become dry and 
inflammable, buy now a small living tree, 
plant it in a tub, and tend it carefully 
until it is needed as a Christmas tree. 
Dig, before the ground becomes very 
hard, a hole on your grounds in a suitable 
location, fill it with leaves or other litter 
to keep the frost out, and after the holi- 
days plant the young tree in the hole. If 
you have suitable material in your woods 
or woodlot, gather and make up your own 
wreaths for Christmas decoration. If you 
intend to have some one else make them, 
put in your order now for Holly, Pine, 
Cedar, or Hemlock wreaths. 


Do your bit to help others to have a 
restful holiday season. Have home-made 
gifts ready and do your shopping early, 
but this is not enough unles; you also 
plan to mail early, gift cards and parcels, 
so that the postal employees who are 
always hurried and overworked at this 
season may not find the day before 
Christmas a long day of drudgery on 
account of the accumulation of large 
stacks of tardily-mailed Christmas matter. 
Be thoughtful and deposit your greeting 
cards, letters, and especially your Christ- 
mas parcels as early as possible, pasting 
on the pareel, if you wish, a gay “Open 
on Christmas” sticker. 








Hane 


Miss Bauer’s 
Naturegrams 





VERGREEN Trees grow a new crop 
of leaves annually, but lose them 
gradually, throughout the year. 


There are 50 varieties of Bananas 
native to Hawaii. Only a few varieties 
are suitable for shipping out of the 
country. 


The greatest variety of Snow Flakes, 
in shape, fall at the end of a Snowstorm. 
No two flakes are ever of the same design. 


There are 850 distinct species of Trees 
in the United States, of which 180 have 
economic value. 


The only Trees Esquimos ever see are 
Willows, less than an inch tall. This 
species of Willow grows in Arctic regions 
and on high mountains. Flowers rank 
in regard to their keeping qualities, 
according to tests, as follows: Roses, 
Orchids, Lilies, Carnations, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Spring Flowers, and Calendulas. 


Wisconsin has 78 species of Trees, and 
75,000 or more species of Flora. 


The Joshua Tree, of our desert regions, 
is neither Cactus or Palm, for which it 
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is so often mistaken, but belongs to the 
Lily family. 
Navel Oranges were first sent to Wash- 


ington from Brazil, by a missionary in 
1870. 


A Dog can hear tones which are so 
high in pitch, as to be beyond the range 
of the human ear. 


A Duck Hawk, in California, was 
timed at the tremendous speed of 165 
miles per hour. 


Truffles, an underground Fungus, are 
a favorite dish in France. Pigs are 
trained to locate and uncover them. They 
are given a few acorns as their reward. 

Voleanie Dust remains suspended in the 
upper atmosphere for years. 


I found 8 Cocoons, on a morning walk, 
of the Cecropia Moth. They were of two 
varieties: the large, soft, and loosely 
woven; and the smaller sort, hard and 
tightly woven. Four had already been 
pecked by Birds, and four were good. 
The large ones were light-gray in hue, 
while the small kind were dark gray, or 
brown on the reddish. 

The Virginia, or White-Tailed Deer, 
knows all the tricks of eluding a foe, in 
the woods, but easily adapts itself to civ- 
ilization. This Game Animal saved many 
early settlers from starvation. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


ETC 





“When December’s snow falls fast, marry 
then; true Love will last.” 


YOUR FLORASCOPE 


Sagittarius November 22 to December 22. 
Mutable Fiery sign. 

S65 «SIE s:6:&. 0:10-0:09 ee scwmcactia Spiritual 

OCD cin HOMO 0.6.64. 0:64:66: 0,6:0.0-00056 Heat 

Flower.... Chrysanthemum........ Iron 

Jewel..... Carbuncle, Diamond, 

Turquoise..... Choleric 
COIR s c00% Green, Gold, Red...... Bitter 


AGITTARIUS rules the arterial 
system, nerves, thighs, hips. Jupi- 


ter governs the blood, liver, arterial 


system, pleura, right ear, absorbative 
system. These people are attracted to 


either Sagittarius, Aries, Aquarius or 
Libra people. They require foods rich in 
Silicon, which gives bright eyes, sharp 
ears, sound teeth, shining hair; Silicon 
also keeps the tissues lithe and supple. 
Such foods are Asparagus, Cucumbers, 
Lettuce, Tomatoes, Spinach, Strawberries, 
Figs. Medicinal herbs containing Silicon 
include most all, in particular, Dandelion 
and Shave Grass. 

Sagittarius people usually make good 


Horticultural teechers and as a rule show. 


this aptitude quite early in life. They 
also ineline to landscape gardening. 
Under Jupiter are Apricots, Asparagus, 
Balsam, Borage, Dandelion, Dock, Figs, 
Gilliflower, Jasmin, Maple, Clover, Wild 
Pinks, Red Roses, Sage, Thornapple. 
Jupiter is warm, moist, mild, temperate. 


Chrysanthemum, flower for this month, 
means “Loveliness and Cheerfulness.” 
Sagittarius rules both Italy and Spain. 
Spain’s flower is the Pomegranate. It 
means “Fruitfulness.” The edible fruit 
is refreshingly acidulous; its juice 
refrigerant and aperient;—useful in 
fevers ;—the rind contains a large amount 
of tannin so is used as an astringent; the 
flowers afford a red dye, and in the East, 
the bark supplies the color to yellow 
morocco leather; the root is an efficient 
taeniacide. 


Ancient Egyptian lucky days in 
December are the 23rd and 26th. In 
Kashmir, December is called the “festi- 
val month of fireworks.” The months 
there are divided according to the sea- 
sous,—first month of Winter, second 
month of Summer, and so on. It is 
believed that only aged men possess the 
real secret of the months and seasons. 
Our Red Indians ealled it the Bear Moon 
month. Nut moon was the season towards 
the end of Winter when supplies were 
low and nuts were broken up, ground 
and made into a meal for bread. 


Sereen stars born under this sign are 
Naney Carrol, Vera Reynolds, Joel Me- 
Crea, Reginald Denny, Genevieve Tobin. 
“Sweet Genevieve” loves a cup of frag- 
rant Jasmin tea most any time o’ day. 


It is said that people born on odd days 
of the month will be attracted to all odd 
numbers in the other months. If born 
on even numbered days the attraction 
will be towards those born on even 


numbers of the month. 





People born on the first day of any 
month will find their best days are the 
1st, 10, 19, or 28; all these numbers, by 
simple addition, have the root number 1. 
People born on the 2nd day of any month 
will be a‘tracted to those born on the 2nd, 
11, 20 29; those born on the 3rd, to 3, 
12, 21, 30; on the 4th day of the month 
to 4th, 13, 22, 31; on the 5th to those 
born 5, 14, 23; on the 6th, 6, 15, 24; on 
the 7th, 7, 16, 25; on the 8th, 8, 17, 26; 
on the 9th, 9, 18, 27. Also such days will 
be their best days to “do things” and 
“oo places.” 


DAYS 
OF THE 
MONTH FLOWER OR PLANT MEANING 
December 
Bice NIN oss scene mnsacwis Purity 
| ee PE Tre Quarrel 
ee SN Oe rr Recantation 
ee OS Se ee Reconciliation 
re Baim OF GEOA. «0.5.6 66.00 Relief 
ae ere Reward of Merit 
re eee re Repose 
Rs seas peer ere Royalty 
ee Branch of Thorns.......... Severity 
ae area Solitude 
a Passion Flower............ Faith 
a Se Acid Temper 
Wc se ere Self-seeking 
eee BN See Union 
) re | rene Refinement 
| ae Camelia Japonica.......... Excellence 
Ser ORR Your presence 
; revives me 
re Sweet Alyssum............ Worth beyond 
beauty 
BG xian WP 6.5.6.5 cern wancasaisisan Fortunate 
riches 
ee ae ee Philosophy 
Oe os Spruce Pine............20. Hope in adver- 
sity 
re . eeee ere Unappreciated 
talent 
ee er eee ee Harmony 
ee EGE cece ee Peace 
Di s0:s NE TUOBD oo. 5:6 0'00:5 6:0 Anxiety 
26 Sern e Foresight 
27 See er ree Difficulties 
overcome 
re richie iad eacnaesaieras Stoicism 
oe 3 | rrr Maternal af- 
fection 
ee Enchantment 
oe Evergreen thorn........... Solace in ad- 
versity 
NAMES OF TOWNS IN U. S. NAMED FOR FLORA 
Acorn Flag Peach 
Almond Grape Pear 
Ash Hay Peanut 
Aspen Hazelwood Pine 
Azalea Hemlock Phlox 
Apple Hickory Pink 
Jeans Creek Holly, Holly- Plum 
Beech wood Raspberry 
Bellflower Honeydew Rhododendron 
Berry Hyacinth Rice 
Birch Iris Rose 
Blue Bell Ironwood Rosewood 
Blueberry Laurel Rye 
Blue Grass Lilae Sago 
3oxelder Lily Salvia 
Boxwood Lima Satsuma 
Buckeye Live Oak Shamrock 
Cactus Locust Spruce 
Camilla Madrone Strawberry 
Carnation Magnolia Syringa 
Cherry Maize Sycamore 
Clover Mallow Tamarack 
Cocoa Mango Tea 
Coffee Maple Timothy 


Crocus 
Daphne 


Marigold 
Moccasin 


Tulip 
Verbena 





Deadwood Moss Walnut 
Dockery Mulberry Waterlily 
Elm Myrtle Wheat 
Fern Oak, Oakland Willow 
Fir Orange Wintergreen 
Fig Orchid Yueea 
Palm 

Make your own botanical liniments 
for winter use, before frosts kill the 
plants. Thyme, Bavleaves, Lavender, 
Rosemary, Majoram, Euealyptus, with 


Olive oil for base. Do not hesitate about 
using plenty of them as they are harmless. 


si 
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Celandine, Pinus Canadensis, Malloy, 
Cocoa butter and Olive oil, grand for 
piles. Bruise herbs, simmer gently jn the 
butter and oil 6 hours—strain, add fey 
drops Mint essenee—use when eold. 


Onions for young ones: Remove skins 
from slightly roasted red: Onions, or Gy. 
lie: crush. Add Slippery Elm bark to 
hold together; apply hot. Good fy 
childrens’ catarrhal affections, gatherinp 
in ear, and other pains. Bruised Garlie 
mashed to pulp and applied to soles ¢ 
the feet is an old-fashioned English hon 
remedy for whooping cough, worms jy 
children, or to relax spasms. 


Rosebush in Tombstone, Ariz., ip 
enough to shelter 100 people seated une 
its branches, reminds one of the big Bap. 
yan tree in Calcutta, India. 7,000 soldiers 
have rested under its branches. The Ban. 
yan so common in India is an interestiny 
tree with its aerial roots hanging from 
the branches that eventually form trun\s 
thus making one tree look like a whok 
group. 





Aphids in Fall and Winter 


“[ HE past Summer of 1933 has bey 
one of comparative peace from 
Aphids. This was compensation of g sort 
for a late cold Spring. With the bursting 
of buds come the hatching of plant lice 
and if cold rains and late frosts do kill 
our early seedlings, they also kill their 
destructive enemies; and when the warm 
weather does come gardeners may reseed 
and reset with better hope for a success. 
ful growth. 

Most gardeners know that the aphid 
pest is both vivaparous and agamic; they 
produce both living ,oung and fertile 
eggs without the intervention of the male 
insect. Some species continue for two 
years and produce many generations of 
indeterminate sex, but of equally destrue- 
tive habits, without mating. Or so the 
biologists tell us! 

There are many varieties of Aphid 
and the life history or annual habits of 
most, are still to be authoritatively deter- 
mined. It is well to know that it is a 
all the year fight against them. The fertile 
eggs are laid on a winter Lost in the Fall. 
This plant will form food for the first 
spring hatching with its opening buds; 
but it is not the ultimate choice—the real 
object of the summer infestation. The 
insect so hatched is usually wingless and 
is called the stem mother. In ten to fif- 
teen days it produces living young that 
set out in hordes for more desirable food, 
—and locations for new families. 


Frequently the vegetation that harbors 
the egg over Winter is a weed or a 
unnecessary plant that one should no 
have left in the garden anyway. Cleat 
culture after severe frosts have killed the 
last egg-laying female, would seem to he 
our best summer protection. 


Alternate hosts for Summer att 
Winter are absolutely necessary to the 
aphid, for some of his hest-loved foods 
are tender annuals that would not pr 
vide winter egg caches nor early spring 
food. 

Grace SHaver, (Mich.) 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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HERE are certain species of animals, 

including man, that have the food 
hoarding instinct which manifests itself 
noticeably in the Fall. 


Man, however, has for a great many 
vears been devising ways and means 
which have resulted in the possibility of 
preserving the surplus food at any time 
of year, and in such a way that it will 
keep for long periods. Drying, canning, 
pickling, and preserving, makes possible 
the saving of just about everything 
grown, Whether it is vegetable, fruit, or 
greens. 


Consequently, with the arrival of 
December, a countless number of homes 
have their garden produce put away in 
one form or another, against the time 
when it will be needed 


December is indeed a quiet month in 
the garden. At such times as the ground 
is dry enough, the remaining dead vines, 
stalks, and weeds should be pulled and 
raked in heaps for burning. A tidy 
garden plot is always a satisfying sight 
to the neat gardener whenever he glances 
that way during the Winter, and it is 
also a great help when planting begins in 
the Spring, if the garden is thoroughly 
cleaned. Dead vines clinging to the 
garden fence is not a pretty sight, and 
it is not an enjoyable task pulling them 
off, but like all disagreeable jobs, it is 


well to get it done at once and so 
forgotten. 
Rhubarb should be mulehed at this 


time, first cleaning away all dead leaves 
and stalks. When possible a good coat- 
ing of stable manure is the best mulch, 
as the warmth it engenders brings on 
early sprouting in the Spring, and it 
imparts some of the needed richness to the 
soil. 


The Asparagus bed should be mulehed 
also, following the same rule as for 


Rhubarb. 


Garden Shrubs of all kinds are im- 
proved if given a good muleh at this 
time. It prevents the ground heaving 
from repeated freezings and thawings, 
and adds a tonie to the soil. 


Seeds that have been saved from time 
to time during the Summer and Fall, 
should be put in envelops or other con- 
tainers, and labeled. Sort over seed 
packages left over, keeping them sepa- 
rated from the new seeds. In most eases 
the left-over seeds may be used with good 
results the following year. 


Watch the Sweet Potatoes harvested a 
while back. Keep them where it is warm 
and dry to prevent rotting. Sweet Pota- 
toes to be used for next Spring’s sprout- 
ing should be selected pow, wrapping 
each one in a piece of paper. One suc- 
cessful gardener keeps his seed Sweet 
Potatoes in a built-in cupboard back of 
a stove, and another keeps them in a 
basket on top a high kitchen eupboard. 
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This illustration is given to show the 
necessity of warm, dry storage. 

Two or three Parsley roots taken up 
at this time and potted, will furnish sea- 
soning whenever it is wanted. A sunny 
kitchen window, or one in the cellar or 
basement will provide light enough for 
its growth. The pretty, green foliage is 
pleasant to the eye as well as good to eat. 

The last month of the year is an appro- 
priate time to wind up all garden affairs 
of the past twelve months, that all may 
be in readiness for the year to come and 
a bigger and better garden. 





Tucked away, in one form or another; 


canned, dried, packed in sand, or in 
dark bins; ready for use when needed 





A Cooper Plan Border—Useful 
and Ornamental 


S a means of further testing and 
proving the practicability of the 
CooPER PLAN why not have what I am 
pleased to call a Cooper Border in your 
garden. There is beauty in each plant I 
recommend, if you but look beyond the 
palatable part of their formation. In a 
corner of the shrub or perennial border 
why not a background of feathery green 
Asparagus? Five or six plants will fur- 
nish food for the average family. In 
June, when the cutting season closes, the 
plants will soon shoot upward forming a 
filmy background for the new border. 
Divided equally at right and left of the 
Asparagus, group six Elderberry plants. 
Through the early months they furnish 
luxuriant dark foliage and blossoms like 
ereamy lace. Then, to cap the climax, 
eomes the fruit. Pies made from the 
juicy, purple berries are equal those made 
from the more expensive raspberries. 
Tame Gooseberry plants may be used to 
fill the semi-circle between the Elderber- 
ries. Gooseberries bear a heavy crop 
when very young. They may be canned 
for Winter use in many forms, such as 
fruit, pie filling, relish, jelly, and pre- 
serves. At our house we call Gooseberry 
preserves “poor man’s Cranberries.” The 
preserves is a very tasty substitute for 
Cranberries with fowl or other meat. 
Fronting the Gooseberries, plant five 
elumps of that old faithful—the Rhubarb. 
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Not a beautiful plant, I agree, but think 
of the spring tonic in sauce, shorteake, or 
pie. Later jars may be filled with sauce 
or conserve for winter use. 

In the foreground a mixture of herbs 
will make a fascinating edging. Mint for 
cool summer drinks; Thyme for flavoring 
the soup; Hoarhound for flavoring candy 
next Winter, and Sage for the Thanks- 
giving turkey. You will probably think 
of many other plants which you will wish 
to fit into this kitchen border. 


HELEN E. Ruyue, (Nebr.) 





Depression Garden Notes 


A 50X in Columbus, Georgia, bought 5e¢ 
worth of Collard seed and sold the 
product for five dollars. 


Two boys in Manhattan, Kansas, nired 
a vacant lot, cleaned it up, plowed, 
planted, and cultivated it, and when the 
crop was sold, they found they had a 
profit of twenty-five dollars. 


The boys and girls in Covington, Ky., 
cleaned up a lot that had grown nothing 
but weeds and tin cans until the cans 
were three or four feet deep in places. 
After cleaning it up, they planted and 
grew good things there. The first year 
the crop was sold for forty-seven dollars. 


A Saint Paul boy had a plot one- 
quarter of an acre in size, on which he 
grew vegetables for sale. He sold the 
produce for two hundred and fifty-eight 
dollars. He attended school and did all 
the work outside of school hours. 


It is a lot better to grow good things 
instead of bad ones. Many a vacant lot 
is growing weeds, tin cans, disease and 
death germs when it might grow flowers 
and vegetables. The first crops tear down 
the health and lower the moral tone of 
the neighborhood; the other adds health 
and beauty and brings up the moral tone 
of the community. It is too bad to let 
these lots grow bad things when they 
might grow good things. What are you 
doing about it? Boys and Girls get busy. 


In Saginaw, Michigan, a wealthy man 
bought and gave to each school in the 
city (east side) a plot of land. This land 


has been used for garden purposes. 
Flowers, vegetables, and shrubs are 
raised. As a result of increased interest 


in garden work, the City has been trans- 
formed in appearance. Unkept yards 
have become attractive lawns. Unsani- 
tary back yards have given place to well- 
kept gardens of vegetables and flowers. 
The school garden has furnished shrub- 
bery cuttings and many a barren place 
has been transformed with shrubbery into 
a beautiful home. The produce from the 
school gardens is sold, and the money 
used to buy pictures for the school. The 
produce from one school garden has 
brought enough to finish paying for a 
piano; to pay for a two hundred dollar 
Victrola and good records, pictures and 
easts for the school and has about forty 
dollars left in the treasury. The effect on 
the sanitary and esthetic conditions of 
the city is still more marked. 


H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 
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Editorial Notes 


RDERS are, “Go to Florida for the 

Winter.” If it can be made possible 
to obey, go we will after the Holidays. 
But I cannot see perfect satisfaction in 
such a trip unless contact can be made 
with Southern amateur gardeners and 
Garden Clubs. 

It is all very well to make a speedy 
trip down in January, but real pleasure 
would inelude a leisurely following of 
spring northward, reaching home just in 
time to watch the awakening of my own 
garden. 

I would gladly weleome any informa- 
tion from gardeners and flower lovers in 
Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. Am not looking 
especially for large show places. They 
are interesting but the real spirit of 
gardening lies mostly with those who have 
gardens small enough to care for them- 
selves. 

Through this Department I have in the 
past been in touch with some Southern 
Garden Clubs. One at least, the Dog- 
wood Club, in Georgia, and one or two 
in North Carolina. There have been 
various individual letters but it is hardly 
possible to keep a tile of the letters 
received from all parts of the country, as 
well as occasional ones from Canada. 

Unless it would make the trip too ex- 
pensive (not being the owner and driver 
of an auto), I hope to stop along the 
way at desirable places, taking two or 
three weeks, at least, for the return trip. 

Just going South and living with a 
colony of Northerners does not greatly 
appeal to me. There would be a great 
deal of possible interest and fellowship 
lacking. 

I am told by a former Utica Garden 
Club member, who lives in Palm Beach 
Winters, that there are lots of lovely 
gardens in Florida and many Garden 
Clubs. Here is hoping I may be allowed 
to get in touch with some of them. 


Here is an amusing bird story. It may 
sound “fishy” but it is absolutely true, as 
I ean vouch for the veracity of the friend 
who saw the incident and told me. 

At her summer home in the Adiron- 
dacks, « pair of Robins built their nest 
and reared a brood of babes. It was 
just in the strawberry season when the 
little ones were good-sized and their diet 
consisted largely of big red berries from 
a nearby bed of them. 

Evidently Dad and Mumsie were not 
bringing the fruit fast enough, so one 
speckled youngster started out to forage 
for himself. Dad had brought him big 
red things that tasted oh so good. The 
MIstress had a strawberry-colored poppy 
with brilliant red leaves. Young Speckle- 
breast thought to himself, “Yum, yum, 
that’s the color of delicious things to eat,” 
so he bit off a leaf. “Whew, how 
horrid;” not at all like the sweet juicy 
bits of red that Daddy brought him so 
he spit it out in disgust, much to the 
amusement of mistress who had been 
watching the whole performance. 
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sure to ask how to care for them dur 
Edited by MARION P. THOMAS, the Winter. Unless the Lilies are tender rs 
1518 Kemble Street, Utica, N. ¥. tropical ones, Just do nothing. Leave the 
pool full of water and all will go wel 
As a safeguard against having the eop. es, 
Useful Hints for December crete cracked by severe frost drive a stake | ™ 
; : into the dirt. This allows an outlet whey ne 
HERE is very little the amatevr jee forms. Unless the pool is at least Ho 
_~ gardener can do in the garden dur- three feet deep all fish should be removed pi 
ing most of this first winter month, An occasional one may live through the the 
especially if the plant children are Winter, but chances are against th e | ea 
already put to bed. Of late years snow Pew small pools are over two-feet ion bh 
has not arrived to stay before the fif- hich is the depth given by dealers in 
teenth, if even then. The ground how- their directions for building a Lily Pool fol 
ever is probably frozen so that all Jt seems as though no plant spreads much Th 
plants _ that need protection should faster than the Water Lily. They self Se 
receive it now before snow does come tO gow freely and also spread from the roots (ro 
stay. If you ean obtain evergreen Spring and Fall there is always the prob. flo 
boughs, do so, and lay them over the jem of disposing of the surplus without fin 
beds and borders. They will not settle tpyowine it away. New “pe it 1 
ee g away. 1} pools are not 
down on the plants and injure them, pyilt often enough. However the hardy, Sec 
but Rye Pgs = cold — Paes cultivated varieties do well in lakes i, | & 
pe Sw ne y Se “neg ge — : os F the Adirondacks as has been proved by ~ 
- ee ” eat 9 ae hag oy ed those who have tried them at their sum. | 18 
te ong me eg - — to mer cottages. Whether or not they will - 
wake up too soon and then be Spring- eventually spread into deeper wat bro 
killed, for it is really early Spring that jomains to be sini per water | or; 
does the harm attributed to Winter. . to 
Excelsior is a second-best winter cov- Do not neglect the birds this wintry a 
ering; it does not mat, and it allows a month. They need suet for warmth, but al 
free cireulation of air. Small peach that alone is not sufficient. Different | ¥™ 
baskets are good to cover plants that varieties need somewhat different food. side 
crown rot. A cone of heavy building The kind of bill each has determines | 
paper has also been suggested. It seems largely what food to supply. Stale ber; 
as though this might eventually give doughnuts seem to be very attractive, | 8% 
way and be pressed down by a consider- probably because of the fat in them, Sed 
able weight of snow. To prevent such Supply also seeds, cracked corn, nuts if 
damage, two or three stakes might be possible, and almost any stale bits from 9 
driven in wigwam style and the paper the table. rv 
put over them. Foxgloves, Canterbury Cottontail Rabbits are becoming s ; i 
Bells, and similar plants that form a4 numerous, young trees should be pro | ont 
puainee which does not die down are tected by mesh wire netting. Be sure it g 
especially subject to this form of death.  ;. high enough to protect when snow ne 
Owners of new Lily Pools are almost drifts around the trees. erol 
folie 
in | 
Sedums for the Rock Garden ek 
MRS. A. ROY HITCHCOCK pere 
cree 
INCE the popularity of Rock common Stonecrop, Sedum acre. Condi ne 
S Gardens, Sedums are becoming bet- tions in the United States are different, } ther, 
ter known and they form, in a way, and with the exception of Sedum stenop- | roots 
the backbone of the garden, lending them- elalum of the Rocky Mountains, the | more 
selves most generously to the garden, as Stonecrops of this country are rathet | Sed, 
they are very easy to grow, requiring local as the eastern part has only thre | 
but little attention and not being particu- native species, if Sedum _ telephioide | ¢,,.. 
lar as to soil, sun, or shade; some even which is known as American Orpine ani and | 
growing in clay. the Rose roots are excluded. The mos dlong 
Sedums can be used wherever a low- common of these is the white Stonecrop long. 
growing plant of good foliage is desired, album. In England where it is cultivated | j¢ ro 
such as edgings, dish gardens, ground it is known as the three-leaved America | 7, 
cover, chinks in garden steps, and Stonecrop. ones 
between stones where they delight to As a general rule Sedums like some | pos, 
ereep about. They also may be planted sun, but a few of them may be used | mq , 
over very small bulbs, forming mats of ground cover underneath trees where the M 
green through which the bulbs grow. soil is dry and shady. While mos oe 
The name Sedum comes from the Latin Sedums are quite dwarf, they are decid- cad 
sedeo meaning, to sit, which they do so edly different in color and style of foliage be j 
gracefully. They also have their common and forms of flowers, some having perfet om 
names such as; Live-for-ever and Stone- star-shaped blossoms on _ short stems sae 
crop. Most of the members of this others round or broad flowers on stems 7 
family are perennials, but there are two five or six inches high. Will mentio e; 
or three biennials and one annual, which one, Sedum altissemum, whose upright 
unlike the others has blue flowers. They branches when rooted singly are excellet! The 
all have fleshy leaves and love stony or miniatures of tropical tree effects, while f tte b 
rocky places. In Europe they are ex- the Sedum lydium is dwarf and compat, has t 
ceedingly common, especially in the color bright-green, with small pink teliab 
mountainous regions. In some parts of flowers and foliage tinted with red durilg mal, 
Sweden, every knoll is covered with the the Winter. The stems grow erect, i ll 
re} 
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ig appearance like tiny bits of evergreen 
er forest. 
he The name Sedum does not sound 
ll, especially attractive, but the plants are 
- much prettier than the name. They give 
ke us many different forms and shapes of 
0 flowers in colors of white, yellow, and 
ast ink with variations. As mentioned, 
ed, there is one blue Sedum, the only one I 
he} can find, Sedum caeruleum having tiny 
me blue stars and blooming for a long time. 
ep, There are about 250 varieties, three or 
M | four of which I will venture to describe. 
0. | the one that is the most familiar is 
ich | gedum acre, also called Rock Rose and 
elf} | Golden Moss. It has starry, golden 
ots, flowers, and the plant can exist for some 
‘ob. time without water, as the leaves store 
out | it up when it is plentiful, for future use. 
not | Sedum spectabile or Showy Sedum, which 
dy, oyows about 18 inches high, is a most 
} in | gstisfactory fall bloomer. It has broad 
by light-green foliage and large heads of 
Um- | flowers in shades of pink. Later on it has 
will bronzy seed pods and it will grow in sun 
ater} orshade. I had a good-sized clump given 
to me in June, and as I did not know 
t at the time just where I wanted to plant 
‘ it and also, as I was going away, I 
fee wrapped it in paper and placed it to one 
teal side of my Rock Garden. It was watered 
nines | once in awhile. Now, the 8th of Septem- 
Stale | ber, it is in bud, which proves it will 
itive, | Stow with little or no care. There is also 
hem | & Variegated form of this tall Sedum. 
ts if | Sedum album is known to most of us and 
ts needs little or no description. Ruprestre 
tom | has foliage growing on stout stems in 
whorls, the top of each stalk looking like 
¢ so | atiny “chick.” The yellow flowers are 
pro- | on upright stems five or six inches high. 
are it Sedum sarmentosum is a very creeping 
snoW | plant, the entire stem growing along the 
ground. It has light yellowish-green 
—— | foliage and one should avoid having it 
in large amounts, as the color gives a 
sickly appearance to the whole garden. 
Sedum ternatum is a low-growing, tufted 
perennial with rootstocks. The stems 
_ | ereep below, either above or under the 
Sond: | ground, or through the leaf mold, so 
ferent, | there is no distinction between stem and 
tenop- | rootstocks or stolens. This plant needs 
;, a more shade and moisture than most 
rathet | Sedums. 
‘thr | ‘There is one Sedum that grows in Cali- 
nioides fornia, commonly ealled Balloon Sedum, 
ne ad | and as the plant grows, each little round 
e most elongated leaf, about one-third of an inch 
necro} | long, is filled with water all the time, and 
tivatel | if one is pinched water will spurt out. 
nerical | The flowers are large star-shaped yellow 
mes about as large as the Star of 
2 some | Bethlehem, each one on a single stem two 
_s and a half to three inches high. 
—“ Most Sedums are very easy to propa- 
 decil gate; just a small piece of a branch if 
‘foliage inserted in soil will root. They can also 
orfett ie inereased by division. There is a 
weer dwarf Sedum that is not of a creeping 
1 stems hature, that is Sedum lydium. If any 
mention | PUt of it is dislodged or broken off it 
upright lus to be planted with care. 
xcellent There are two or three Sedums that 
s, while} ie biennials; sempervivoides is rare and 
ompat| 48 the reputation of not always being 
1 pink reliable. Sedum pilosum, another bien- 
1 during} “al, is said to be easily raised from seed 
rect, nf td to be filled with beautiful pink 
Owers the second year. 
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Cowbirds,— male and female 
The Lazy Cowbird 
BY J. ALLAN CASH, (Ontario) 
doubt which were the Cowbirds. The 


AST summer my wife and I came 
across a Song Sparrow’s nest 
which contained two Cowbird’s 

eggs. The Song Sparrow had laid four 
eggs and a Cowbird had come along and 
deposited two more, larger in size but 
of the same coloring. Many people throw 
out Cowbirds’ eggs when they find them 
like this, because the young Cowbirds 
almost invariably crowd the other young 
Birds out of the nest and are the only 
ones to survive. But we decided to leave 
them and take a series of pictures at the 
various stages of the young birds’ growth. 


A young Cowbird (right hand) compared with 


a young Song Sparrow (left hand), each about 
5 days old and hatched in the same nest 





We visited the nest nearly every day. 
It was well-concealed among some long 
grasses and small wild Rosebushes at the 
edge of a field. The parent Bird would 
stay on the nest until we were almost on 
top of it. Then she would slip silently off 
and run away through the long grass, 
almost invisible. One day we found that 
the eggs had hatched. There was not 
much difference in the size of the two 
kinds o¢ Birds at first, but after three or 
four days there was not the slightest 


photograph shows one of each of the 
youngsters on about the fifth day. 

The Cowbird is a parasitic Bird and 
never builds a nest or hatches its own 
young. The female Cowbird looks around 
for nests of smaller Birds, such as the 
various Sparrows, Warblers, etc., and 
lays her egg while the other Birds are 
away. The strange egg is usually 
accepted without protest, but occasionally 
a new nest will be built on top of the old 
one and a fresh set of eggs laid. The 
Cowbird’s egg nearly always hatches a 
few hours before the others, giving the 
young parasite a start over his smaller 
nest mates. This advantage is never 
relinquished, with the result that practic- 
ally every Cowbird that reaches maturity 
does so at the expense of a whole brood 
of Song Sparrows, Yellow Warblers, or 
some other delightful summer songsters. 





Green-Colored Houses for Wrens 


AST year while riding through the 

country, I saw two big long lines of 
bird houses for sale in a garden-furnish- 
ing place. Stopped and pointed out a 
green one I wanted. Was told by the 
owner he could not sell me a green one 
as the Wrens had taken every green one, 
eleven in all. He said that although 
there were several shades of green, that 
did not seem to matter just so it was 
green. While he had probably 150 Wren 
houses strung on two long wire lines, the 
only ones occupied were some shade of 
green. 

We had a double Wren house at home, 
(brown). The Wrens had never used it. 
My son painted it a bright green and 
moved it from a tree to a pole. It has 
been occupied all season now for two 
years. The Birds hardly waited until 
the paint was dry to move in. 


EK. G. M., (Pa.) 
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Some of the Possibilities of Indoor Gardening 


With Annuals 


BY RUTH H. 


EAVENLY BLUE MORNING 

Glories, so lovely in the Sum- 

mer-time, can be grown equally 

well during the Winter months 
indoors. Prepare a five-inch flower pot 
with an inch of cracked pottery in the 
bottom, adding rich garden loam and leaf 
mold (two parts loam plus one part 
leaf mold) to within a half-inch from the 
top of the pot. Water several times be- 
fore planting four Heavenly Blue Morn- 
ing Glory seeds in the pot, being sure 
they are as far apart as possible and at 
least a half-inch deep. Water again and 
set the pot in a shady place to await re- 


LEE, (R. I.) 


sults. Cut two willow wands, one longer 
and thicker than the other, and bend them 
carefully into graceful handle-like shapes. 
Insert the ends of the larger wand into 
the loam in the pot until they strike the 
cracked pottery,-following the sides of 
the pot. Bend the smaller wand the 
same way and insert the ends an inch or 
more nearer the center of the pot. (Fig. 


When the little plants appear and be- 
gin to send out tendrils, train them 
up the willow wands. Soon they 
will cover the improvised trellis with 
bright-blue blossoms. Keep them on a 





Fig. 1 
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sunny window sill and start another pot 
looking forward to the time when ho 
first stop blooming. (Fig. 2.) 

Shirley Poppies are rather acrobatie 
when grown indoors. An ordinary 
wooden cheese box serves admirably 
after being painted a dark green. Quite 
by accident, I discovered that these Pop. 
pies, when they have grown tall enough, 
will twine around string or cord, their 
stems dipping gracefully to right and left 
with their nodding blossoms. Because of 
this, I grew the second box full in the 
following manner. 

Take three slats of wood, a half-inch 
wide and a  fourth-of-an-inch _ thick, 
painted green, and tacked to the back of 
the long side of the wooden cheese box, 
being sure they are an equal distance 
apart. In the top of each piece of wood 
stick a thumb tack. (Fig. 3). 

Fill the bottom of the box with half 
an inch of pebbles and loose sand and 
add a mixture of loam, leaf mold, sand, 
and peat moss sifted through a fine mesh 
sieve (one part loam, one part leaf mold, 
one part sand, and one part peat moss), 
Water the box five or six times to be sure 
the soil is damp all the way through, 
(Fig. 4). 

Sprinkle the seed over the damp sur- 
face thinly and sift a very light cover- 
ing of the prepared soil over them. Soak 
a piece of burlap or newspaper in warm 
water and place over the top of the box. 
Keep this covering moist and you will 
not have to water the seeds directly. If 
they should start to dry out, submerge 
the box an inch or two in a shallow pan 
of luke warm water until the soil is damp 
once more. 

When the seedlings appear, thin out 
to an inch apart and place the box in a 
sunny window. Dark-green string can 
be tied to the thumb tacks at the top of 
the green slats and brought down to the 
front edge of the box, one inch apart. 
As soon as the little plants are high 
enough, they will begin to twine their 
stems around the strings and climb to- 
ward the top. (Fig. 5). 

When in bloom, they form a solid wall 
of color and give a gay window-box ap- 
pearance to the passer-by. The best part 
of it is, the more flowers you cut, the 
more appear and so the Poppy Box serves 
two purposes at once. (Fig. 6). 

Golden Gleam Nasturtium is popular 
and makes an excellent potted plant; 
and will also do well in hanging baskets. 
Strangely enough, anyone can grow them 
easily as they thrive in poor, starved soil. 
Once started in the flower pot and bloom- 
ing profusely, cuttings can be made by 
clipping side shoots near the main stem 
and placing them in a glass of water or 
clean sharp sand, adequately dampened. 
Thus many plants can be obtained from 
a small package of seed and continuous 
bloom may be had during all the long 
winter months. (Fig. 7). 

Perhaps one of the loveliest combina- 
tions is the hanging basket made up of 
Jersey Gem Violas and the Golden Gleam 
Nasturtium. (Fig. 8). 


The Swan River Daisy, for the tiny 
two-inch pots, forms little bouquets ot 
closely packed bloom and, when placed in 
pale yellow crockery pots, are very dainty 
and pretty. 


(Fig. 9). 
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The seeds are very tiny and it is well 
to mix a little fine sand with them before 
sowing. Never water directly, but use a 
wet covering and submerge the pots in 
a shallow pan of water when necessary. 
When the seedlings appear, do not give 
them too much sunlight at first as they 
are liable to dry up. (Fig. 10.) 

The Canary Bird Vine, so difficult 
sometimes to grow _suecessfully out of 
doors, does beautifully indoors. A 
cheese box is the best thing to grow it 
in and most florists sell small trellises 
which will fit in the back of the box. An 
enterprising person can fashion a_tiny 
trellis out of short thin bits of wood and 
carpet tacks. A mixture of one part 
loam and one part leaf mold seems to 
give the soil the right moisture-holding 
eapacity for the best results. (Fig. 11.) 


The young plants soon find a foothold 
on the trellis and climb all over it, send- 
ing out their curious yellow bird-like 
flowers. The sunny window is the best 
site for the box. (Fig 12.) 

Mignonette, for sweet fragrance, has 
no equal. The seeds are so fine, the soil 
must be carefully sifted. It is wise to 
mix the seed with sand when sowing and 
not covering it at all. It should never be 
watered directly. A good proportion of 
leaf mold (half and half) in the soil will 
keep the seeds moist when they need it 
the most. When the seedlings appear, 
thin out to one or two plants to each five- 
inch pot and water faithfully. (Fig. 13.) 

Gourds are perhaps the greatest fun to 
watch develop. Plant the seed in pots 
with individual trellises and let the vines 
climb to their heart’s content. (Fig. 14.) 

When they become too unruly, just clip 
them back. Nothing will daunt them. It 
is an endless source of speculation as to 
what shape the resulting fruit will be 
and they are very ornamental in the sun- 
parlor or bright kitchen window. 


Other Annuals can be experimented 
with in various ways and will bring just 
as surprising results. More than any- 
thing else, it gives the Gardener valuable 
practice in raising plants from seeds 
successfully. 





Effect of Commercial Fertilizers 


ARLY last Spring I hoed a three-inch 
trench about a Hollyhock plant. In 
the trench I scattered two small handfuls 
of dry Nitrate of Soda then filled the 
trench with water. When the water seeped 
away I refilled the trench with dry soil. 
Among a group of Hollyhocks none of 
which grew over five feet tall, this one 
plant grew three flower spikes, the tallest 
reaching a height of ten feet and four 
Inches. 
In experimenting with a row of Sweet 
Peas, I found that nitrate of soda seemed 
to be the best food for them also, as the 


Plants that received bone meal became 
Weak and spindling. 

Our Gladiolus were planted quite deep 
and a handful of bone meal worked into 
the soil below each bulb. The blossoms 
Were exceptionally good and at digging 
time this Fall, we found the bulbs had 
reproduced better than usual. 


Heten E. Ruyte, (Neb.) 
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Small House Service Bureau, 


Inc., Home Plan 5-D-33 


Colonia! Bungalow of Five Rooms” 


By The Architects’ 


5-D-33 are: Low front gable with curv- 

ing roof lines; trellis screening service 
entry, and arched entrance as shown in 
sketch: shutters; bay window; house set 
close to ground on low foundation. 

Features of the interior are: Vestibule 
with coat closet; grade entry at side front; 
bay window in dining room; two bedrooms 
and bath; linen closet in rear hall. 

In the massing of this house the architect 
has achieved a design of freshness and 
originality, with none of the monotony that 
might have come from an unrelieved rec- 
tangular floor plan. The offset of the front 
kitchen wall, the bay window, and the front 
gable with its low, curving roof line give 
interest and vivacity. 

The plan is equally interesting. Kitchen 
and service entry at the front occupy what 
is coming to be considered their logical lo- 
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cation. The bay window in the dining room 
overcomes amply the drawback of the 
room’s single exposure. The living room, 
although not exceptionally large, is com- 
fortable in size, and light, cheerful, and 
well proportioned. For the sake of economy 
a fireplace has not been provided in the 
plan, but this may be built between the 
windows or at rear end of the room. 

Construction: Wood frame, exterior finish 
wide siding or shingles; shingle roof. 

Facing: To take advantage of prevailing 
winds or peculiarities of site. 

Size of lot: Approximately 35 feet. 


* Working drawings and specifications for 
the house shown above, and for more than 
three hundred others in every type of con- 
struction and design, may be secured at mod- 
erate cost through the Home Building Editor 
of this paper. This service is presented to our 
readers through co-operation with the Archi- 
tects’ Small House Service Bureau. The 
Bureau is endorsed by the American Institute 
of Architects and by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Questions from our 
readers regarding home building will be an- 
swered at no charge by the technical depart- 
ment of the Architects’ Small House Service 
sureau. Address the Home Building Editor, 
enclosing a stamped, addressed envelope. 





To Teach Boys and Girls 
Gardening 


In this issue considerable space is given 
to things which will interest the young, 
say between the ages of 7 and 14. Chil- 
dren should be taught gardening in all its 
branches,—specifie instructions with such 
details as to how to proceed with Flowers, 
Vegetables, and Fruits, common to our 
gardens. 

Many people are unemployed or on 
short hours, and more time is available 
to coach the children in the art of gar- 
dening. Parents and older ones who will 
undertake teaching the children, will learn 
lessons themselves which will be of in- 
caleulable good to them. Lessons for the 
very young are equally valuable to the 
older ones, while they are in the primary 
stage of their experience with growing 
thing's. 

Think it over friends, and see what you 
ean do to lend a hand. (Editor) 
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Simple Method for Success With Rose-Cutting 


BY HADLEY BRADLEY HAMPTON, (Texas) 


ERTAIN Roses grown from Cuttings 

will make as fine a Rose Bush as 
any you can buy, while others will never 
do well on their own roots, and such 
varieties are best bought as budded 
plants. 

In selecting Cuttings, I bear in mind 
the two most important things: First— 
the right length, which is four eyes 
long—NEVER more,—-and the reason 
for this is that the new root-growth con- 
not support a large top. Second—the 
Cutting must be from a stem of a 
bloomed Rose—preferably after the Rose 
has shattered. Now, that we have the 
right length—four eyes only—take off 
the leaves from the two eyes at the 
bottom of the Cutting, as these are to 
be placed below the soil, then trim the 
leaves on the two remaining eyes to two 
petals each, from which the new growth 
will come. If it is impossible to get a 
Cutting of more than three eyes in 
length, I have often had satisfactory 
.results with this length of Cutting, but 
taking care to put two eyes below ground. 

I always start Rose Cuttings in the 
Fall of the year,—in my locality from 
Sept. 15th, on to freezing weather,— 
for the reason that this season of the 
year encourages root growth and the 
top growth is retarded. If you select 
Cuttings from Roses that bloom only in 
the Spring, be certain to select wood 
that has earried a bloom. 

For the South (Texas is where I have 
had my experience) I find it better to 
start the Cuttings out of doors. You do 
not need an elaborately-prepared bed. 
Any sunny spot in the garden will do, 
but it must be far enough removed from 
established Roses, so that the overflow 
water and moisture from the Cuttings 
will not get to them, as they do not 
need it in cold weather, while the Cut- 
tings must be watered regularly. 

Dig a flat trench, 8 inches wide—about 
the width of your hoe—three inches 
lower than the surrounding ground;— 
this is to keep the water from draining 
away from the Cuttings. Be sure to 
space the Cuttings about nine inches 
apart. Dig holes in this trench about 
the shape of a water glass—3 inches 
wide and 5 inches deep—and fill each 
hole with washed sand or gravel, which 
can usually be obtained from any florist. 
Now the trench is ready for planting of 
your Cuttings, either one or more, at 
any time. Then when you have a fine 
Rose you wish to try, cut the stem 
(this ean be the stem of a Rose after it 
has bloomed, or a Cutting from a 
neighbor’s bush) with four eyes as be- 
fore described. By pushing your finger 
into the sand, you can make a hole large 
enough in which to place the Cutting. 
Press the sand firmly around the Cut- 
ting, and water thoroughly. Now cover 
the Cutting with a fruit jar, set firmly 
into the ground. I use a small glass jar 
at first, later enlarging these “glass 
houses” several times to keep the new 
leaves from becoming cramped. 

For the larger sizes, I get one-half 


and 1 gallon bottles (those used for 
mineral water and fruit juices) and 
remove the top by wrapping a piece of 
heavy twine, first dipped in turpentine, 
tight around the bottle just where it 
begins to taper, then touch a match to 
the string. Many times the tops will 
pop off before the string is through 
burning. If the top does not come off 
readily, take the bottle by the bottom, 
and while hot, dip the top in a bucket 
of cold water. 

By using the larger bottles, you can 
keep them over the plants until some 
time in April, when on rainy or cloudy 
days (never when the wind blows) you 
can remove the glass for a few hours each 
day, until the plants are hardened off. 
It is the drying effect of wind more than 
anything else that kills young plants. It 
is important that these rooted Cuttings 
be watered lightly every other day, 
unless it is freezing weather. 

When transplanting these new plants 
to your permanent Rose bed, put your 
pointed spade down on all four sides 
of the plant, lifting it up and placing 
it where you want without disturbing 
the roots. This, also, should be done 
on a rainy or cloudy day. I often leave 
the glass over them, after transplanting, 
until I see they are growing, as it is 
always windy in the Spring, and the 
wind may do them great harm. 


Dr. J. Horace MeFarland’s advice to 
buy budded Rose Plants is by far the best 
for most varieties. These budded plants 
(save in certain exceptional varie- 
ties) grow best and give a greater crop 
of blooms the first two years after plant- 
ing. Some of us, however, cannot always 
afford all the budding Rose Plants we 
would like. Then again it has often 
happened that I see a very beautiful 
unnamed Rose, which no amount of 
inquiry would identify, so the only 
chance of having one like it, is to try 
raising it from a Cutting. Of course, 
the best way would be to bud it into 
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some good root stock, but we are talkine 
about Cuttings now. 7 

It seems a perversity of Nature that 
so many of the especially beautify] 
Hybrid Tea Roses refuse to produce 
good root systems, so be prepared for 
some disappointments. Most of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals varieties, or Spring. 
blooming Roses, both bushes and climb- 
ers, will promptly root. Most varieties 
of the Teas, Climbing Teas, and Poly. 
anthas develop good plants from Cuttings, 

For what it may be worth to others, | 
give a list of Hybrid Teas which I have 
grown from Cuttings, and which develop 
strong, fruitful plants: The Radiance 
family—Radiance, Red Radiance, Mrs, 
Chas. Bell; American Beauty, Annie 
Laurie; Antoine Rivoire, Arthur R. 
Goodwin, Betty Uprichard, Chas. K. 
Douglas, Chateau de Close Vougeot, City 
of Little Rock, Columbia, Dainty Bess, 
Mermaid, Etoile de France, Helen Gould, 
Irish Fireflame, Red Letter Day, Kil- 
larney, K of K, Kootenay, La Tosca, 
Lady Ashton, Lady Ursula, Laurent 
Carle, Mabel Drew, Madison, Mlle. Helen 
Cambier, Mme. Caroline Testout, Mme. 
Melanie Soupert, Old Gold, Sensation, 
Souv. du Pres. Carnot, Victory, Wells- 
ley, and a few other varieties. 

In my early experience with Roses, I 
purchased numbers of own-root Hybrid 
Teas, only to watch most of them die in 
the first year, and the few that lived 
beyond the first year were neither vigor- 
ous or floriferous. Discouraged with 
these results, I sought information in 
the Public Library, and was fortunate 
enough to find a copy of the American 
Rose Annual, giving me information and 
at the same time interesting me in mem- 
bership in the Society, and through their 
Loan Library (which is free to all mem- 
bers) I learned enough about Roses to 
begin all over again. 

While I have tried to give help in 
growing Roses from Cuttings, yet if too 
much disappointment results, I truly 
hope that the desire to grow Roses will 
cause you to go farther into the subject, 
and seek varieties that are known to 
grow well on their own roots, and for 
the Hybrid Teas, buy budded rose plants. 











Field of Poinsettia near Hollywood, California. 


In left center, note young lady picking Christmas decorations 
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How to Make a Simple Basket 


BY RUTH H. LEE, (R. I.) 
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Basketry should be simple and undec- 

orative, for once the fundamentals 
are mastered, it is possible to expand in 
all directions and create your own 
designs. 

The center of the basket is the starting 
point. Four 14-inch spokes, arranged in 
pairs, are crossed in the middle, the verti- 
eal ones being nearest to the worker. 
(Fig. 1.) 

Place the 8-inch spoke between the 
upper two vertical 14-inch spokes as 
shown in Fig. 2. 

Holding the crossed spokes into posi- 
tion with the left hand, one end of the 
weaver is placed along the horizontal 
spokes in back of the upper-vertical 
spokes and looped over the same spokes, 
passed in back of it’s own end and under 
the two right-hand horizontal spokes, over 
the lower vertical spokes and under the 


| T is fitting that the first attempt at 


two left-hand horizontal spokes. This 
holds the center firmly. (Fig. 3.) 

Repeat as in Fig. 4. 

Now you are ready to weave. Begin 


with the upper vertical spoke. Pull each 
spoke away from its neighbor until it 
forms a perfect “spike wheel.” Start 
weaving by simply passing the weaver 
in and out alternately, and pressing each 
loop close toward the center. (Fig. 5.) 


When the bottom is two inches in 
diameter, wet the spokes and bend them 
sharply upward. ‘The side toward the 
person weaving, is the outside. Weaving 


should go from left to right. (Fig. 6.) 


Place the bottom of the basket on the 
knee. The middle finger of the right 
hand presses down each spoke behind 
Which the weaver has to go, while the 
thumb and forefinger bring the weaver 
along behind it. 


Two weavers are used (joined by 





crossing them an inch from the end of 
each behind a spoke). (Fig. 7.) 

When you have made it three or four 
inches high, bind off by putting the 
weaver under one spoke and over another 
and passing under the last row of weav- 
ing, just as it reaches the next spoke. 
Then put the weaver behind that spoke, 
in front of the next, and under the last 
row of weaving before the next spoke. 
(Fig. 8.) 


Cut the vertical spokes above the 
weaving, a uniform length, using a slant- 
ing cut. Hold the spckes in water for a 
few minutes, and when pliable, push 
spoke No. 1 duwn beside spoke No. 2, 
No. 2 beside No. 3, and so on all around 
the top. Be sure an inch or more is 
pressed down below the mat. (Fig. 9.) 

This simple beginning is often enough 
for the amateur to devise all kinds of 
new and interesting variations. 


For complete information, “How to 
Make Baskets” and “More Baskets and 
How to Make Them” by Mary White 
(Doubleday, Page and Co.) will keep you 
busy for many a long, cold winter evening. 





Scent in Irises 


PLEASANT scent is almost universally 

conceded to be an additional claim 
to popularity in a beautiful flower, and 
therefore scented Irises should have a 
special hold on our affections. 

I can never forget the day when in Sir 
Michael Foster’s garden at Shelford I got 
down on my knees to examine Iris 
Ruthenica and discovered that it had a 
violet scent. When I uttered an exclama- 
tion of delight Sir Michael said: “Many 
people never discover that it has any scent 
at all.” I may say, in passing, that I think 
this incident did much to gain me my host’s 
kind consideration. The rich scent of I. 
graminea was a great surprise to me, as I 
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have no doubt it has been to many other 
gardeners, for who would expect to find the 
delicious fragrance of ripe Greengages in an 
Iris almost completely hidden in its own 
foliage? 

The scent of the Chameiris Statelle is 
notable. I used to grow it in some quan- 
tity, and I remember a bed of it in the 
York Nurseries, at which, when it was in 
flower, I always stopped to inhale the frag- 
rance. 

I. Kashmiriana, the white variety of 
which my friend, G. P. Baker flowered in 
his garden at Bexley, but which is a very 
difficult subject to keep in our climate, has 
a most delightful fragrance. This is, per- 
haps strongest in a form of it. I. Bartoni, 
which came from a ditch at Kandahar. Sir 
Michael, my constant benefactor, once gave 
me a plant of it, which I succeeded in flow- 
ering. But very soon afterwards it had 
faded away. 

That curious plant, I. dichotoma, which 
a Summer or two ago, I raised from seed 
given me by my friend, Mr. T. Hay, and 
which blooms in the afternoon, has quite a 
pleasing though not strong scent. Most 
gardeners delight to point out the scent of 
I. reticulata, and the discerning grower of I. 
verna values its fragrance. I. unguicularis 
(stylosa) is now very popular. In “Garden 
Irises,” page 146, W. R. Dykes, when speak- 
ing of the variety “sometimes apparently 
known as speciosa” remarks that it has a 
strong scent of honey. 

I have examined the latest catalogue of 
the Orpington Nurseries and find the April- 
flowering Lutea described as “beautifully 
scented,” “Moonlight, Los Angeles, and San 





English tris,—variety Pacifico 


Francisco as “very-strongly scented,” 
“Mount Royal as “strongly scented,” Leon- 
ato as “very fragrant,” four varieties as 
“very sweetly,” and. nine as “sweetly 
scented,” and the following as “deliciously 
scented”:—Ann Page, Anna Farr, Evadne, 
Fairy Princess, Istria, My Own, Rheinfels, 
Sensation, Snowdrift, Soledad, Storm, Sun- 
beam, Talisman. 

Many Pallidas are sweetly scented, but 
the only one which plainly makes its claim 
to fragrance is Odoratissima. I. feetidissima 
is branded with an emphatic adjective 
which it hardly deserves, for the smell refer- 
red to is generally described as that of cold 
roast beef!—Grorce YELD, in Gardening 
Illustrated (English). 








Book Reviews 








OUR DOGS. By C. E. Harbison. Thirty 
full-page plates, 206 pp. Orange Judd 
Publishing Company, New York. Price 


$2.00. 

This is a common-sense, authoritative, 
and sympathetic guide to the prospective or 
actual owner of a dog, giving practical 
hints for selection, care, and training. 
Foods and their nature are fully discussed, 
and the manner of feeding stressed as the 
foundation of the healthy dog. Recognized 
as a carnivorous animal, there is a proper 
way to select and prepare even meat. Many 
vegetables can be added, though peas, lima 
beans, corn, and potatoes are banned. 
Others are best given special preparations, 
fully explained. How to pick up a puppy, 
training to neatness, proper grooming, dis- 
eases, are among the subjects well cov- 
ered. The book contains much valuable 
information and is offered at a nominal 
price. 


GARDENING WITH HERBS FOR 
FLAVOR AND FRAGRANCE. By Helen 
Morgenthau Fox. 334 pp. Drawings by 
Louise Mansfield. MacMillan Publish- 
ing Company, New York. Price $3.50. 
The title is comprehensive. The book 

contains descriptions of sixty herbs which 

the author has for the past three years 
grown in her own garden, watching every 
species from the unfolding of the first leaf 
to the ripening of the seed. Since only 
parsley, sage, and mint were known to the 
author at the beginning, the amount one 
may learn on a subject through systematic 
and persistent study is proved by the vast 
amount of garden characteristics and re- 
quirements, history, and folk lore set forth 
in the pages of the book. Herbs are more 
and more becoming of general interest, and 
chapters on the uses of each, past and pres- 
ent, whether for perfume, flavor, or cura- 
tive properties will be appreciated by the 
reading public. Many hints are given as to 
how best to use the favorite combinations. 

There are about sixty tested recipes for 

drinks, soups, fish and meat dishes, sauces, 

desserts, jellies and jams, cakes and cookies, 
cheeses, ete. 


TRAVELING WITH THE BIRDS. By 
Rudyerd Boulton, Assistant Curator of 
Birds, Field Museum of Natural History. 
Twelve large colored pictures by Walter 
Alois Weber. M. A. Donahue and Com- 
pany, Publishers, Chicago. Price $1.50. 
We speak enthusiastically of the wonders 

of bird migration, yet most of us know so 
little about them—not even why some 
birds really migrate, or why some of them 
stay with us all through the year. This 
book is crammed full of interesting facts 
which boys and girls will enjoy. about the 
bird engines, compasses, charts, flying rec- 
ords and other wonderful things connected 
with their journeys to and from distant 
lands. 


THE BOOK OF THE SKY. By Dr. Mat- 
thew Luckiesh of the General Electric 
Company. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. Price $3.00. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of 
a popular work and is rendered necessary 
by the wonderful advancements made in 
aviation during the eleven years since the 
first edition appeared. It is written in a 
way charming to the layman as well as 
valuable to the professional aviator and 
meteorologist—an up-to-date guide to the 
wonders of Cloudland. 

BEssigE L. PUTNAM, ( Penn.) 
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Another Old-Fashioned Peony 
Record 


O* page 125. E. H., (N. J.), gives a 
‘eport of her old-fashioned red and 
pink Peonies and asks, “Has anyone a 
better record ?” 

I ean hardly boast a better record, but 
it is different, and perhaps is worth re- 
porting as showing the untoward condi- 
tions under which the old-fashioned red 
Peony (Officinalis rubra, I suppose), 
will continue to thrive and bloom. 

My father bought the farm of which 
I am now owner, the Spring of 1866, 
sixty-seven years ago. The house, father 
was told, had been built eleven years. 
On either side of the path leading to 
the porch was an established bunch of 
old-fashioned red Peonies, probably 
planted soon after the house was built, 
certainly several years before father’s 
purchase of the farm. It is surely safe 
to say they were planted seventy or 
more years ago. The place of planting 
was a few feet from the porch in soil 
excavated from the cellar, an extremely 
stiff yellow clay with a thin clay loam 
underneath. The outstanding fact is 
that they have never been removed from 
their original position. 

Here they have bloomed year after 
year, never failing, in my memory, which 
extends back at least sixty years, which 
is the more remarkable that they have 
received no care except the annual re- 
moval of old stalks and the removal of 
any grass that encroached among the 
Peony plants. 

Grass has always grown all around 
them, however. Maple and Horse Chest- 
nut tree roots fill the whole yard and 
rob the Peonies of fertility and moisture. 

They have had a very few applications 
of stable fertilizer and a few of wood 
ashes during the years. They have re- 
ceived little and given much. 

H. Ernest Hopkins, (Penna.) 





One Method of Transplanting 
Peonies 


N transplanting a large collection of 

seedling Peonies in the Fall of 1932, 
I employed a method in which special 
attention was given to a new mode of 
fertilization. 

To provide deeply-prepared beds for 
the promising young seedlings, eight 
plots of ground were dug with a 17-inch 
tile spade. Each plot measured about 
58 feet in length and about 5 feet in 
width. I was greatly pleased when the 
spading of the eight plots was finished. 

The task of bedding the seedlings was 
started one cool October morning. I 
commenced by digging a hole about 14 
inches square and about 14 inches deep 
at the northern end of one of the beds. 
At the bottom of the newly-made execava- 
tion I deposited five trowelfuls of well- 
rotted manure. Some clay was spread 
over the manure and some brown loam 
was shoveled into the hole on top of the 


clay. Tamping with a large woodey 
tamper followed. A second batch of 
manure was placed in the hole, also some 
clay and some brown loam. More tamp- 
ing. 

The next two steps were identical jp 
details. I began the first step by deposit. 
ing a narrow layer of manure at the 
bottom edges of the partly-filled hole, 
Some brown loam was then spread over 
the top of the layer and a larger quantity 
of loam was deposited in the central por- 
tion of the hole. Leveling and tamping 
followed. Amount of manure in layer 
three trowelfuls. No description of the 
second step is considered necessary, 


Utilizing a trowel as an excavating 
tool, a medium-sized hole was dug in the 
brown loam used in filling the upper 
portion of the center of the 14-inch hole, 
No manure was exposed to view at the 
bottom or at the sides. A seedling root 
was placed in the new hole and trans. 
planting was completed by filling the ex. 
eavation with loam. More than 450 other 
seedlings were bedded in practically the 
same way. 

W. E. Laniaan, 


(in American Peony Society Bulletin) 





Joan Is Planting Each of Her 
Christmas Trees 
(Continued from page 513) 


Y the Christmas following the tree 

had grown. 

Just before the holidays, Daddy 
measured it. Then he wrote Santa for 
a tree with roots again; but—please— 
one as tall as the other tree had become, 
so they would match. Santa obliged. 
He favors people keeping trees, instead 
of giving them to the trashmen. 

After Christmas week,  Gutting’s 
planted and banded the new tree; then 
looked over the first, to see if it needed 
anything,—a new band, straightening, 


perhaps. If so, they’d have tended to it 
and done. 
So, each year since, with Joan's 


Christmas trees; so each year to come. 


One day Joan will own the place. 
Should she have brothers and _ sisters, 
Daddy will give them as much in money 
or other things. It would spoil all to 
divide the place then! 


Someday she should have a wee Joan 
of her own. She will show her the trees, 
—big trees then. She will show her the 
picture, in her baby-book and memory- 
books, of each tree as it came—trimm 
and with the presents below,—as Daddy 
takes these, first thing Christmas Day. 


Then “Joanibus,” she says she'll call 
her, and Joan, and the kiddie’s daddy, 
will go to the garden,—where there 8 
always room for another tree,—and find 
the best place for such tree. And they'll 
start little Joan, Jr. a grove of Christmas 
trees,—banded, each and all in turn;— 
all her own! 
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Teaching 
Children 


to Know 
the Leaves 


BY 


FELIX J. KOCH 
(Ohio) 


done for the night, Jean Evans 
comes to the step and ealls: 

“Come, teach me some more "bout the 
leaves !” 

I come! There is no more delightful 
and better pupil than a small child want- 
ing to be informed. There’s no better 
way of damping its receptivity, than put- 
ting off the lesson desired! 

Jeanie and I go to the garden. We 
start with whichever tree, shrub, bed- 
plant, is at hand. 

We will give a passing thought to its 
blossoms; also seed and fruit, if such are 
present. But our main concern is the 
leaves. Jeanie shall know the names of 
the leaves she encounters, the country 
across:—One from the next; as she 
knows the names of her classmates in the 
kindergarten, each one from next and 
next! 

Teaching Jeanie some new leaf each 
time, I add along interesting associated 
facts; things I believe interesting to a 
child her age, about the plant bearing 
these leaves; things I’ve learned through 
the years, and which rivet her mind on 
the leaf more squarely than if I repeated 
leaf—name and no more. 

So, recently, we were chatting of Lilae 
leaves. Jeanie knew that the plant from 
which these came was a Lilae shrub. She 
brought in flowers from it daily, at blos- 
som-time. Only, she hadn’t much noticed 
the leaves. 


F,, owe to supper over and chores 











Girlie brings some Leaves to study 











Marking the size of a Catalpa Leaf 





Noting the form of the Lilac Leaves 


“These, ‘I put it now,’ are Lilac leaves, 
you know. Remember when we waited 
till the bee finished gathering honey from 
the Lilae blooms before we picked them 
for Grandma’s home? How he hurried 
from little eup to eup in the bouquet !”— 
Jeanie hasn’t mastered such words as 
clusters. 

She recalled. 

“That was when you read me ‘Under 
the Lilaes’!’”’ she added ;—eager, childwise, 
to contribute to the conversation at hand. 

“You remember the pretty blue color 
of the Lilae flowers? People call the 
color LILAC for coming from these. But 
Jeanie (and I isolated a Lilae leaf in 
my palm, to foeus her eve on this), not 
all the Lilaes have their flowers this 
shade;—or blue at all. There are pure 
white Lilaes. Whiter, for the dark-green 
leaves about. And there are yellow 
Lilaes, too!” 

“Notice, now, how perfect every leaf 
on this twig is. It is almost heart-shape; 





like the big red hearts on valentines. It’s 
almost like a big arrow-head, too. See 
the big center rib, that takes the sap to 
the tip of the leaf. See how the small 
veins run to the edges, carrying that sap 
to parts in between. Then notice how the 
two sides of the leaf rise from that 
center-rib, so the rain flows down to it; 
then along the stem and off. More water 
than is wanted don’t stay there and rot 
the leaf. Now, notice its color. It’s a 
different green from that of the grass, 
the maples, or the wild cherry!” 

So with every detail I thought she 
might be interested in hearing. Then, 
comparing these with those of other 
leaves we had studied, to test her memory 
of the lot, having her get a leaf of one 
sort, or the other, for comparing anew. 
Then, while she kept the leaf of the day 
in hand; telling her some story ;—into 
which I wove that leaf. 

Usually I make up these stories. Some- 
thing about giants. fairies, talking beasts, 
kiddies, taking action among plants with 
just such leaves! 

Doing this—“learning leaves” is fun, 
to Jeanie! Through it all she is storing 
in her memory a knowledge of leaf-forms, 
leaf facts, facts about the plants these 
come of,—should stay with her to the end. 


b J 





Sedum Gardens Becoming 
Popular 


KANSAS reader writes that Sedum 

Gardens are becoming popular, and 
as a corner in a perennial garden they 
may be made very effective. 

This reader reports that the red 
Sedums are blooming in late September, 
and with variegated effect which is very 
charming, in combination with the 
creeping or low-growing Sedums which 
cover the ground. 

She further states that Sedums will 
grow in any garden soil, and that they 
are easy for the amateur to grow, with 
a few rocks among them. 

However, she says the plants are not 
easy to get, and here is a hint to 
advertisers. 


—(Eprror) 
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Something For Our Children 


CONDUCTED BY ESTHER HAAS, (Kansas) 
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Bible Stories 


ANY hundreds of years ago, while 

the shepherds were out on the hill- 
side watching their flocks of sheep, a won- 
derful thing happened. 

During the stillness of night, suddenly 
there was a very bright light shining 
around them and an angel stood before 
the shepherds and told them to fear not, 
for the Savior is born, which is Christ the 
Lord. Just then there were many angels 
in the heavens, singing beautiful songs of 
praises. Soon the angels went back to 
Heaven leaving the shepherds alone. 

These men at once left their sheep and 
made haste to go to Bethlehem, the city 
in which Jesus was born, in the lowly 
manger. There they found the little Babe 
with Mary, His mother, and Joseph, among 
the cattle and oxen. They fell down and 
worshipped the Savior, then returned to 
their flocks of sheep. These shepherds were 
very hapy that night as they no doubt had 
been looking for the birth of the Savior 
which had long been promised to the people. 
This was the first Christmas Day. 





The Bird’s Christmas 


ETTY and Bobby could hardly wait 

until Christmas morning to see what 
old Santa would put in their stockings. 
My, how the days dragged for two or three 
weeks just before the holidays. Mother had 
been busy each evening as soon as the chil- 
dren had gone to bed, making all kinds of 
candy, sweet cakes, and other goodies. 
Daddy slipped in with a number of queer- 
looking bundles which were smuggled away 
on the top shelf of the closet. 

The children had secrets too, over which 
they whispered and chuckled. They were 
making presents for Mother and Daddy, 
Grandma, and several cousins. After much 
work and anxious waiting, the time finally 
came for the glad holidays. The decora- 
tions were all up, the tree trimmed and 
the presents all in place. 

Two tired little children crept into bed 
on Christmas Eve, and two little stockings 
were hung by the fireplace ready for Old 
Santy to fill. 

The next morning, Mother called them to 
see their presents. What shouts of glee 
when the big doll was carefully handled 
by Betty, because she was a careful little 
girl who did not want to break her toys, 
and Bobby found the big train of cars he 
had wanted at the toy shop. There were 
other things for both Betty and Bobby,—a 
ball, pair of skates, sled, picture books, set 
of dishes, toy stove, nuts, and candy. How 
good Old Santa had been to them! 

The children were enjoying their gifts 
when out in the yard they heard a timid 
little chirp. Hurrying to the window Betty 
saw some poor little Snowbirds trying to 
find something to eat. “Oh, Mother,” cried 
Betty and Bobby together, “Let us give 


those poor little Birds something for 
Christmas. I just know they are cold and 
hungry.” “Very well, children” replied 


their mother, “I am glad you think of the 
Birds, and want to help God care for them. 
You may scatter some crumbs on the snow.” 


Two happy children stood at the win- 
dow watching the little Snowbirds picking 
up the bread crumbs, and I am sure they 
tried to tell the children, Merry, Merry 
Christmas, in their own language, because 
they chirruped and sang as only little birds 
can sing. 





The Happy Christmas Time 

HIS is the time of the year when every- 

one, especially boys and girls, should 
be happy. Gay Christmas wreaths, hang- 
ing in the windows or doors; sprigs of 
Mistletoe and gay, red, holly berries; pretty 
red bells and other decorations; remind us 
during the weeks before, of the happy days 
to come. 

The beautiful little Christmas trees in 
our homes bring cheer or perhaps you can 
have something better, a living Christmas 
tree in your yard. When they are lit up 
with bright-colored lights, they send their 
beautiful colors out into the street to bring 
joy to little poor children who cannot have 
Christmas trees or presents. 

Do not forget the little poor boys and 
girls, who may be living on your street 
or in your town. You may have some toys 
you have outgrown or become tired of that 
could be fixed up to bring joy and happi- 
ness to some little child who can have no 
nice toys. Share with them your candy 
and nuts and fruits. The Bible tells us 
it is more blessed to give than to receive. 
Suppose you try that this year and see if 
it does not make you feel happy on Christ- 
mas morning, because you made someone 
else happy too. 

Miss Haas, who writes these little stories, 
wishes all of you little readers of this page, 
a very Merry Christmas and lots of good 
things on Christmas Morning. 


Something to Make 


RETTY blotters can be made for Christ- 
mass presents for your little friends. 
Cut a pattern like the picture from red or 
blue construction paper, or colored blotters 
might be used. If you use construction 
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paper, a colored blotter must be used to 
make the blotter part anyway. 

Blotters eight inches long make good 
size for use. Punch holes in one end of 
both papers and tie with bright colored rip. 
bon or yarn. A little Christmas greeting 
or seal might be pasted on the front side 
of blotter to carry the Christmas Message, 








For Our Young Gardeners 

F Mother or Daddy has allowed yoy 

boys and girls the care of some nice 
rose bush or hardy shrub, do not forget 
they should be hilled up around by carry. 
ing dirt from some other place and making 
a mound of dirt around the foot of the 
shrub or bush to keep the ground from 
moving away from the roots during the 
freezing and thawing. This can and should 
be done when the weather turns cold. If 
the rose bush is to be covered, the top coy- 
ering is not put on until really cold weather 
sets in. Perhaps Daddy may have to help 
you put the top covering on. 

The house plants in the window garden 
need special care, when shut up in a warm 
room. Turn the plants often so they will 
not grow all to one side, but keep them 
growing evenly on all sides, 

The bulbs you planted in pots and put 
in cool, dark place can soon be brought to 
the warm windows to start growth for the 
holidays. Bring up a few at a time to 
make the length of blooming last longer. 
Try to have some in bloom for the table 
on Christmas morning. 

Those of you who can have a bow! of 
goldfish in your window garden, will find 
added interest in your garden with the ad- 
dition of water plant life. You need not 
have an expensive aquarium, but a large 
glass bowl with some water plants growing, 
to give the fish the needed oxygen, a few 
snails to act as scavengers, and two or 
three goldfish. For a two-gallon bowl, I 
would suggest not more than three fish, as 
it requires quite a lot of water too for 
fish. Change the water often if needed to 
keep it clean and pure. 





As a Christmas Gift THE FLower 
Grower Has No Equal 


A* pointed out in the November issue, 
this magazine makes one of the best 
Christmas Gifts for a flower-loving friend, 
Indeed, even though your friend may not 
be a flower-lover, he or she may be in- 
duced to become one by reading Txt 
FLOWER GROWER. 

So I am renewing my appeal to read- 
ers to utilize this magazine as a Christmas 
gift wherever possible. The special club 
rate—three yearly subscriptions for $4.00 
—bringing the cost down to about $1.33 
each per year, can be utilized in this con- 
nection, and one can be your own renewal. 

Then again, there is that special editors 
offer: four subscriptions for a three 


-_ 


— 





months’ term to four different people for 
$1.00. This is a very special offer to 
troduce THE FLower Grower to a large) 
number of new readers. You can utilize! 
this in connection with Christmas giving 
in any way you see fit. At this low rate 
a rather large number of Christma 
presents can be made at low cost. 
There is nothing superior to this mage 
zine as a Christmas gift; bringing to the 
mind of your friend, each month, the fact 
that you have remembered him or he 
with a magazine furnishing | practi 
gardening ideas, as well as inspiration for 
better thinking and better living. 
Maprson Cooper, Editor. 
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CYCLAMEN AS HOUSE PLANTS IN 


CALIFORNIA 

I note in your November issue an article 
by (Rev.) Nel E. Annable, (Ky.) on the 
srowing of Cyclamen which article I have 
read with care and with which I do not 
agree, as applicable to this part of the 
country. 

I have in my garden Cyclamen fully ten 
years old and on which, as out-door plants, 
there were fully fifty blooms at a time dur- 
ing the last Summer. 

Some of these plants were left in the 
ground and received the usual moisture 
during the year as they were sprinkled the 
same as all other plants. They were 
planted in my rockery. Others of these 
plants were kept dry and I see no differ- 
ence in their actions. Some of them are 
now again blooming, that is, those that 
were left out side. Those that were dried 
off and were planted are coming on nicely. 

I have cut these plants into as high as 
eight pieces like potatoes and _ planted 
them. They have all healed over and, 
without exception, have grown and made 
nice plants. 

In other words, the older the plants are 
the better they are and make a beautiful 
sight in a rock garden when they are full 
of bloom. 

I heard a lecture, illustrated by colored 
slides, given last Winter by an archeolo- 
gist who is working from year to year in 
Palestine in which he showed the beauty 
of the Cyclamen and the Anemone as they 
bloom in the rock pockets of lime rock in 
that country as native wild plants. They 
made a beautiful picture. This lecturer 
stated that the Anemone is, undoubtedly, 
the “lily of the field” spoken of so fre- 
quently in the Bible. 

L. G. Scorr. 


ORANGE TREE PROLIFIC 


An Orange tree is most prolific. A sin- 
gle tree sometimes yielding 3 or 4 thousand 
Oranges a year. Because of this the 
Orange blossom was worn by brides among 
the Saracens as a symbol of fecundity. “To 
gather Orange Blossoms” means to look for 
a wife and the bride when she puts on the 
blossoms indicates the hope that her mar- 
riage be fruitful. Orange blossoms .are a 
pure white which is a symbol of innocence 
and chastity. . 

F. M. Curistranson, (Ont.) 


CURING HAM AND BACON 


The following is the recipe my father 
used for curing hams and shoulders 40 
years ago: 

Recipe for 80 Ibs. of meat: 1 pt. table 
salt, 3 ozs. saltpeter, 1 oz. black pepper, 
8 ozs. brown sugar. Mix well in a large 
vessel. Lay ham or shoulder on mixture, 
rub well one side, turn and rub on other 
side. Fill the end where leg is cut off. 
Then lay on a wooden board or bench 
two weeks. In five or six days turn and 
rub well with salt again. In several days 
turn again, rub that side well with fine 
salt. At the end of two weeks hang in 
smoke until dry and dark brown. If you 
do not have ‘bags to put it in when 


smoked give it a coat of lime and water, 
better than muslin bags. 

tion of pepper is also good. 
Mrs. D. C. P., (Penna.) 

in Rural New-Yorker. 


Heavy applica- 
































































MUCH SNOW GIVES GREATER HOME 
JOYS 


A glorious “privacy” I’ve experienced, 
but never “solitude,” or lonesomeness when 
we have a great Snowstorm, about once a 
year. Banked in by Snow, we have a splen- 
did chance to thoroughly enjoy doing vari- 
ous things we are interested in without the 
frequent disturbances and noises all too 
common in this day and age. 

The silence and stillness of a big Snow- 
storm acts as a sedative to the nerves. 
When it’s cold, the creaking of passing 
sleighs, and the crunching sounds of foot- 
steps on the Snow, are not unmusical when 
one is enjoying Home comforts. 

I shall never forget how two girl friends 
braved the high Snows, to spend Sunday at 
our fireside. At the piano, I played many 
lengthy Sonatas by Beethoven, for the 
promise of a good hair-combing from them. 
This agreement was mutual. 

And how a young nephew, six years of 
age, wished to get across, from his home 
next door, through high drifts. Never was 
he more intent on going to see his Aunts, 
than when high, soft drifts divided us. 
From our window, we could see him shovel 
a path. Then, he would be hidden from 


view, only the shovelled Snow tossed above 


Snow in Wisconsin, 1929 


We considered it more 
of a task than we cared to attempt, to plow 


him, could we sce. 


through, but not he. He worked all morn- 
ing and again after dinner. 

Such perseverance, much like the small 
ant or spider, he would not give up, or be- 
come discouraged. We frequently called to 
him to go no farther, but rest himself. He 
was not so easily daunted; after rest 
periods, away he shovelled Snow again. 
What a thrill to us to know he loved us 
enough to dig through the Snow for hours, 
trying to get over to us. His perseverance 
was a marvel to us, and we wondered how 
much longer it could last. When our 
hearts softened toward him, we started to 
shovel a path from our side to meet his. 
At 4 o’clock p. m., the feat was finished, 
and what a joy to greet our little hero, and 
for him to walk through walls of Snow into 
our Home. 

ReENA BaveEr, (Wis.) 


SPIREA AS CHRISTMAS DECORATION 


Spirea branches dipped in starch and 
sprinkled with “Christmas snow,” and stood 
in a jar until dry, can be arranged for 
use as bouquets. 


Mrs. C. A. CARPENTER, (Mo.) 

















Marion, Wisconsin, 1929 


THE SUNNY ROCK GARDEN 
A sunny rock garden or rock bank is 
very hard to keep moisture in if you are 
unable to water often, therefore I would 
advise planting only dry weather plants 
that will hold well with the season’s rains, 
such as do well from April 1 to July 1. 
This list carries a well-selected variety 
for a rock bank and carries well in foli- 


age for color all Winter, and are peren- 
nials: 
Snow-in-Summer—gray leaf, 

WHEHICG DIOODIS 6c. 6 6..0.0)0:0 0.0.00 May 
Alyssum-Madwort, (Basket of 

Gold)—gray leaf, yellow 

ea ee re May 
Anthemis-Camomile—green leaf, 

OM NOOE io occa ss. 0 isre: 9.0. 6.00 June 
Arabis-Rockcress—leaf green, 

MONOD, WOME 5 oc a tes 5 se April 
Dianthus-Clove Pink—gray leaf, 
RIN OIENE 6:0 5 cio 0 tems a0. 80 May-June 
Gaillardia-Blanket Flower—gray 

leaf, orange bloom. ...... +++. June 
Iberis-Candytuft—green leaf, 

TE AND os 0a 54 0 hace, o- a May-June 
Phlox Subulata (Setacea) Moss 

or Mountain Pinks in five fine 

colors; beautiful, one of the 

Me Re rere May-June 
Platyeodon (Chinese Bellflower) 

—hblue green leaf........... July 
Sedum Spurium Coccineum— 

green and red leaf, wine color 

ee ee ear eee July 
Houseleek ( Hen-and-Chickens ) — 

hardy type bloom.......... July-August 
Veronica Amethystina—royal 

er eae er a aire ora June—July 
Portulaca—a_ self-sower annual 

—so easy replanted......... July—Nov. 


I have grown the above list on a sunny 
rock bank, which gets very dry, and they 
hold good. 

Mrs. Georce B. HENzIz, (Pa.) 


DO THE INDIANS KNOW? 

Indians of the Yosemite Valley in Cali- 
fornia say that the Winter is going to 
bring “heap big snows” in the mountains. 
How do they know? 

Indians live very near to Nature and 
study it closely and have discovered many 
of its secrets. This year they notice that 
the squirrels are storing their nuts many 
feet higher in the trees than usual. This 
is so that the food supply will be above the 
snow-line. The Indians also say that the 
Sierra grouse have unusually heavy feath- 
ers which indicates that they are making 
ready for a very cold Winter. Even the 
birds and little animals of the forest seem, 
in a mysterious way, to know the secrets 
of Nature, 

HELEN M. LEHMAN, (Calif.) 





CHEMICAL BLOOMS OR DEPRESSION 


PLANTS 

The old “salt glass” used in the Geog- 
raphy classes, for the study of salt and its 
crystalization, is an ancestor of the present 
day depression plant. These are proving 
entertaining for the sick, the shut-in, the 
children, and those who like to experiment. 

Coke, because of its porosity, is best to 
use, though soft coal, and even soft rocks 
and stones, give beautiful specimens. 

The basic recipe is two tablespoons of 
water and two tablespoons of salt poured 
over the coke for three successive days. 
The third day the color is added. This 
may be a tablespoon of bluing, red or green 
ink, cake coloring, or even water colors. 
Two or three drops of mercurochrome will 
give a pink effect and more will deepen the 
shade. 

Black dishes with the black coke heighten 
the effect. 

For dish gardens, use this inside a sepa- 
rate dish, so that the salt won’t affect the 
plant life. 

In the center or sides can be placed orna- 
ments. If you don’t want them coated, 
wash down each day. 

Keep the salt dish replenished each day, 


jlower Syrowew 


but use a medicine dropper, so as not to 
get any new liquid on the crystal forma- 


tions which form as stalactites and sta- 
lagmites. 


For a variety, bath salts offer the pleas- 
ing sensation of perfume to the plant. 

Alum, more expensive, produces fine crys- 
tals. 

Mrs. F. J. Sperry, (Minn.) 
FERN FROM CARROT 

Attractive hanging baskets may be made 
from carrots. Secure a large one; cut off 
the leaves close to, but not against, the 
root; then cut off the root about a third 
from the top, throwing away the pointed 
part. Gouge out the carrot to make a cup, 
but do not cut too near the top. Suspend 
the carrot with three strings tied to it 
through holes cut in the edges of the cup. 
The strings should be tied together for 
proper balance. Then fill the cup with 














howing carrot sprouting 








water and keep it filled. The carrot tops 
will quickly start growing downward. As 
they become larger they will spread and 
partly turn wpward. When properly cared 
for they are very attractive, and fern-like. 

Sweet potatoes may be treated in a like 
manner, but the foliage will be different. 

When I was a boy, the Catholic women 
grew rice and wheat in attractive dishes 
that were wide and flat-bottomed. They 
were for decorating the church altar; but 
also for the home. Nothing but water was 
used to make the seed germinate and the 
plants grow. The seed was quite thick 
and several layers deep. 


Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) 


GAS HEAT FOR HOUSE PLANTS 

In February I wrote you in regard to 
“cas heat for house plants.” Now I wish 
to advise you of a foolish trick which I did 
March 20th. 

I left my house for about four hours 
with the gas supposedly cut off, but it was 
not. Somehow the fire had gone out and, 
of course, that let the raw gas fill the plant 
room. Well, when I came home and opened 
the door, I was shocked at the amount of 
gas I found in the room. I opened the 
doors and windows and flooded the room 
with fresh air, and say!—TI never could tell 
that it made one bit of difference with the 
plants. They just went right on growing. 

Mrs. O_tpua M. GLone, (N. Mex.) 

EpiTor’s Note:—<As an explanation as to 
why the plants were not damaged by the “raw”’ 
gas, it may be said that illuminating gas in 
itself probably does not contain the chemicals 
or elements which are destructive to plant 
life. Rather the damage comes from the prod- 


ucts of combustion. Some reader who is more 
experienced in the chemistry of gases, can 





probably carry this thought a little further. 
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WATER LILIES AT NIGHT 

I have just read on page 445 of the Octo. 
ber issue of your very interesting magazine. 
Ella Candler Brown’s, (N. J.), disappoint. 
ing experience with Water Lilies as a table 
decoration for a dinner party. If she had 
only known this simple little trick, she 
would have been saved humiliation and dis. 
appointment and her beautiful center piece 
saved. 

When Water Lilies are the exact shape 
desired, take a medicine dropper and place 
a few drops of warm (not hot) melted 
paraffin at the base of each petal, so when 
the paraffin hardens, the petals will not be 
allowed to close up. If the Lilies are eo}. 
ored, a little coloring can be put in the 
paraffin to match the color of that part of 
the bloom with which it comes in contact, 
in case the plain white will be conspicuous, 
This method can be used with any bloom 
that closes its petals, when desired for 
decoration. 

Miss ANNA Situ, ( Mich.) 





SUCCESS WITH ASTERS 
I’ve read of so many in THE Frower 
GROWER who have not succeeded with 
Asters. Mine are just the ordinary kind. 
Came up from seed in my last year’s Aster 


bed. I transplanted same. They were 
gorgeous—-like big Chrysanthemums. I did 


not lose one. 
When I transplanted them, I put part of 
a cigar butt at the root of every plant, I 
used bone meal and sheep manure, as a top 
dressing. I have some of every color. 
Mrs. Berrua D. Scorr, (N, Y.) 





IMPATIENS GOOD FOR CORNS 

Referring to Celandine note, page 357, 
August Wayside Ramblings: 

Celandine is a member of the Poppy fam- 
ily, and Celadine is not Impatiens Callida. 
Impatiens is Touch-Me-Not, and not as 
stated in the note above referred to, Forget- 
Me-Not. 

I discovered that the leaves of Impatiens 
are good for soft corns, and cured a very 
painful one. It is also-.a cure for Poison 
Ivy. 

RENA BaveEr, (Wis.) 

STRYCHNINE FOR MOLES— OTHER 

PESTS 

Will say I tried the raisin plan for kill- 
ing Moles in their runs and found it ef- 
fective. At least there is no more evidence 
of them. They had almost ruined a fine 
shrub by eating off the new rootlets. 

I bored holes in softened grains of corn 
and filled place with strychnine and put 
this in salamander runs and mounds. It is 
as good as raisin plan. 

Both Moles and Salamanders are very 
destructive to flower beds and lawns here. 

With pests of big black Grasshoppers and 
large Caterpillars that ruin gardens and 
flowers I go around each morning and pick 
them into a cup of kerosene (or step on 
them if not too numerous) and this is 4 
good plan for many pests on things. Ten 
minutes time and a can of kerosene will do 
wonders. 

With the Tent Caterpillar we cut of 
ends of limbs holding the nest and burn 
same as the only way to get rid of this 
pest. , 

Mrs. J. C. DARNELL, (Texas) 





Surplus Issues For Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; cov- 
ering several years from 1923 down throug 
to 1932. Twenty-four (24) all different (no 
selection can be allowed), postpaid $2.00. A 
big lot of good horticultural, gardening. floral 
and nature reading matter at a very low price. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,—only 
odds and ends of surplus. 

Mapison Coorer, (Calcium, N. Y.) 
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Thrips on Gladiolus 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have failed to get the information I want 
so I am asking you. The Gladiolus around 
here had what I believe was Thrips. They 
started to open up and just wilted up and 
did not bloom. What should we do about the 
bulbs? I had a few thousand to do this way. 
Some of the same bulbs which I planted ten 
miles out from here were not bothered by it. 
The bulbs were from the same box. I should 
be glad if you could give me some informa- 
tion. I do not care to lose ali the bulbs un- 


ss have to. 
tess I J. D. Eneie, (W. Va.) 


Answer:—Probably there is no doubt 
about your trouble being Gladiolus Thrips, 
as the behavior of your buds indicate it 
without much question. Also the iact that 
you did not have Thrips on plantings which 
you made ten miles away. This indicates 
that the Thrips you have encountered at 
home were not on the bulbs when you 
planted them, but probably came in the 
air on other host plants in the vicinity. 

Thrips on growing Glads do not seem 
to affect the growth of the bulbs much, 
if any; nor will they damage the bulb 
except as they may work in storage. When 
digging, cut off the top close to the bulbs 
and remove the bulbs promptly from the 
field. They should be exposed to the air 
and sun for a day or two, or until they 
are fairly dried off on the outside, then 
they can be spread out thinly in a build- 
ing with free circulation of air, before stor- 
ing them in a basement where a tempera- 
ture may be maintained at 40 to 50 de- 
grees. At this temperature Thrips cannot 
work, and will die if there should be any 
on the bulbs when put in storage. Tem- 
perature can be maintained by opening the 
windows at night when outside tempera- 
tures are sufficiently low,—and not low 
enough to freeze the bulbs. 

I had Thrips during the years 1931 and 
1932, but have none in 1933. Our State 
inspector reported that he could find 
no Thrips on my bulbs even though his 
inspection was when I had the most of 
my bulbs in the ground, and those still 
remaining unplanted would. surely show 
Thrips if any. j 

I have done nothing for Thrips and have 
maintained that weather conditions would 
take care of this pest. Apparently it has 
been thoroughly exterminated in ‘this see- 
tion by weather conditions which Ifave re- 
cently prevailed, but a good hard Winter, 
with the ground frozen deeply, would per- 
fect the job, not only here but anywhere. 

This little diseussion is based on my per- 
sonal experience and opinions. I do not 
consider it final by any means, and would 

glad to hear from any reader who has 
had a different experience, or opinions, and 
who has something definite to offer in the 
way of facts, information, and suggestions. 








Mapison Cooper 





Climbing Roses for Greenhouse 
To THE Epiror :— 
“" have a small greenhouse and would like 


put in two Climbing Roses that make good 
long buds on fairly long } 


Saver plentifully and often. Will you please 
= me the names of three or four which 
Will come within this specification ? 


J. P. TAYtLor, (Mass.) 


Answer :—I suspect that Climbing Teas, 
oisettes, or Climbing Hybrid Teas would 
make the best Climbing Roses for your 
greenhouse. Maréchal Niel used to be grown 
almost universally under glass. I do not 


stems, and which 








(Flower 


believe it makes much difference what varie- 
ties be chosen. I would recommend that 
Mr. Taylor consult the catalogue of a good 
nurseryman and choose from his Climbing 
Teas and Climbing Hybrid Teas. Climbing 
Lady Hillingdon suggests itself, Climbing 
Lady Ashtown, and Climbing Meteor, may 
be added. 
G. A. STEVENS 





Maturing Dahlia Seeds in the 
Kast 
To THE EDITOR :— 

It seems to me that there are some Dahlias 
which should make seed here in the east, par- 
ticularly if we have such long growing 
sons as we had in the last two years. 
I have tried and was disappointed. 
like the names of a few that would 
seed makers. 

O. A. Wruck, (Mass.) 

Answer :—It is possible to mature Dahlia 
seed in Atlantic Coast region. First blooms 
will make seed—but I have discovered that 
second blooms are better. Only the largest 
and most perfect blooms should be selected. 
Tie them with a white strip to mark them. 
Let them mature and dry down, on bush. 
If there is excessive rain break the stem 
part way so that cone of dried bloom will 
hang down and shed rain. When it has 
turned dark-brown and is apparently dry, 
pick and label. If you wish to name, label 
seed, and hang in dry room till completely 
dry. Then over a white paper, break open 
pod and, if the bees have crossed pollen 
from other varieties to the pistils of this 
bloom, you will find strong fertile seed be- 
tween the flaky, dry, leaf-like sections of 
the pod. The best seeds are to be found in 
the outer rows. They are longer and 
stronger and more apt not to be self-fer- 
tilized. Some varieties make more and bet- 
ter seeds than others. Some do not seem 
to make any. 

Usually, growers are careful to guard the 
secret of their favorite seed varieties. Here 
are a few which I know will produce seed: 
Jersey Beacon, Fort Lee, Elite Gem, 
U. 8. A. 

It is best to plant roots for your seed 
varieties early, to give as long a growing 
season as possible. Also, it helps if you 
segregate varieties you want to use as seed 
parents, selecting strong, clean stock and a 
variety of coloring. If a colony of bees 
can be hived nearby, that helps in 
pollenization. 

Hand hybridization is another story and 
takes more time and experience.—Bulletin 
of the American Dahlia Society. 
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Ten Good Market Peonies 


To THE Epriror:—The names of a few de- 
sirable varieties of Peonies for cut flowers for 
market will be appreciated. 

H. M. R., (Ohio) 

Answer :—Ten from among the best com- 
mercial varieties of Peonies are as fol- 
lows: Duchesse de Nemours, early white; 
Couronne d’Or, late white; Octavie Demay, 
early light pink; Venus, early light pink; 
Pierre Duchartre, late light pink; M. Jules 
Elie, early dark pink; Livingstone, late 
dark pink; Claire Dubois, midseason pink; 
Augustin d’Hour, dark red, and Felix 
Crousse, midseason red. 

These are from among the older varieties, 
but they are all good. It may be stated 
that Claire Dubois, instead of being mid- 
season in all places, it is in many localities 
one of the latest. 

— (EprIrTor. ) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


GROWING PEONIES FROM SEED 
Will some reader briefly outline for me, 


how Peonies are grown from seed? I do 
not find this in the recent issues of THE 


FLOWER GROWER which I have on file, nor 
have I seen Peony seed advertised except 
once. I am curious to know something 
about growing Peonies from seed. 

OrA SMART, (Ohio) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT WANTED 

Can any reader tell me the name of a 
flower I saw last Fall? It grows 6 to 8 
inches, a real nice border plant. The flower 
is bronze and bean-like. The seed pods are 
like Sweet Peas only that there are four 
fins full length of pod. The seeds are about 

the size of radish seed. It is an annual. 

M. G. Jones, ( Man.) 


BOOK OR INFORMATION ON RHODODENDRONS, 
EVERGREENS AND AZALEAS 


Can some reader suggest any book or 
publication that covers the subject of 
raising Rhododendrons and Evergreens; also 
Azaleas, from cuttings? 

Would like to know especially the proper 
time for making the cuttings, and how to 
handle them for safe propagation. 


J. B. Gettman, (N. Y.) 


AMARYLLIS FROM SEED 
Some seed of the Amaryllis has just been 
given me, and I am wondering how many 
years it will take before they will bloom. 
Would also like to know just how to plant 
the seed, and how to handle the seedlings. 
Will some interested reader please advise? 


Eva C. Jones, (L. I., N. Y.) 


INDENTITY OF ROSE 


I have a Thornless Rose which was given 
me some years ago, and wish someone could 
tell me its name. 

It must be a Pillar Rose, as it grows in 
tall canes, but not as the Dorothy Perkins, 
in long rambling canes. The bloom comes 
early before any other Rose, is very fra- 
grant, (somewhat like a Wild Rose 
fragrance), and is semi-double and deep- 
Rose shade, with petals lighter in color 
toward base. 

The Rose seems to have come from a 
plant which grew in the yard of a very 
early settler on Lake Chelan, as all the 
plants I know of seem to have originally 
come from there. Can anyone tell me its 
name? 


Mrs. Litoyp Watson, (Wash.) 


PROPAGATING VARIOUS SHRUBS 


Will some reader tell me how to pro- 
pagate shrubs such as Crepe Myrtle, 
Euonymous Cork Bark, Scotch Broom, and 
other similar shrubs. Some suggestions 


about best time to do the work and how 
to go about it will be helpful. 


Mrs. JESSE TRIPLETT, ( Md.) 





Grow Gladiolus 


No summer flowering bulb will give so 
much pleasure with se little work as 
the gladiolus. There is something about 
growing them that “gets you” as no 
other flower does. It is no wonder that 
people enthuse about glads as they do, 
as there is an almost infinite variety of 
colorings, forms, etc., to choose from, 
many of them being exquisitely beauti- 
ful. If you have even a very small spot 
in your garden that you can spare, try 
gladiolus this year. You will be tre- 
mendously well repaid with their beauty. 
I have one of the finest commercial col- 
lections in America and can furnish 
you with the best of the old standard 
varieties or the very newest novelties. 
I am the introducer of the famous varie- 
ties being produced by Mr. Palmer - of 
Canada, who produced Picardy and other 
very fine varieties. 

For the past two years Mr. Charles 
Lathrop Pack of Lakewood, New Jersey, 
one of the directors of Nature Magazine, 
has been said to have the finest gladio- 
lus in New Jersey. He has bought nearly 
all his bulbs from me. 

Here are Four Special Offers for Flower 
Grower Readers: 

PICARDY. The most beautiful. pink variety in 
existence. 2 large, 5 medium, 10 small bulbs for 
$1.00 prepaid. All will bloom beautifully. 
BAGDAD. Immense smoky old rose. Same offer 
as above. 

WURTEMBERGIA. Most gorgeous dazzling red. 
Immense flowers. 1! large, 2 medium, 4 small 
for $1.00 

100 large bulbs, 40 varieties but not labeled. 
Very fine selection. Prepaid for $3.00. 

Any one of these would make a fine Christmas 
present for a garden friend. 

Send_ for catalog of the WORLD’S FINEST 
GLADS. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER E. GOVE 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 
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“It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” Yes, and sometimes more 
profitable. 


“The plants arrived in fine condi- 
tion. I have received many a gen- 
erous count from my many friends 
in the flower line but none on such 
a generous scale as those from you. 
You surely live up to your adver- 
tisements.” 


SPECIAL OFFER 


I will send 100 Iris, at least 27 
choice named varieties, not labeled 
for $5.00, 1,000 for $40.00. Del- 
phinium seed from selected blooms, 
large pkt. 50 cts. 


Oh, here is something the Mail Man 
just brought. “All the things re- 
ceived from you have been so satis- 
factory that I am sending these four 
orders for Christmas presents.” 


Catalogue? Thank you. 
GEO. N. SMITH 


171 Cedar Street 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 
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HOUSE PLANTS DROP BUDS AND BLOOM 


Could some reader give me a little advice 
on my house plants? What makes the buds 
dry up as they come on? And what makes 
the flowers drop off? Suggestions will be 
appreciated. 

Mrs. ANTON LOEFFLER, (Nebr.) 


SCALE ON HOUSE FERNS 


I would like help in dealing with the 
scale on house Ferns. This scale also infests 
my English Ivy. I have used whale-oil 
soap and Black Leaf 40, but that does not 
seem to entirely eradicate the trouble. 

Is it curable, without cutting back the 
leaves? 


Mrs. H. B. A., (N. J.) 


HORSE CHESTNUT DOES NOT BLOOM 


Can some reader tell me why my Horse 
Chestnut tree does not bloom? It is twelve 
years or more old, and is tall and vigorous, 
and suggestions as to possible cause of 
failure to bloom will be appreciated. 

Mrs. D. M. Wuirte, (N. Y.) 


NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS DOES POORLY 
I purchased two plants of Night-Bloom- 
ing Cereus in the Fall, and they were potted 
in average garden soil in 6” pots, and 
placed in a room about 60° and which has 
very little sunshine. These plants are not 
growing at all, and there seems to be no 
change in them from time to time. Could 
some reader give me information concern- 
ing the Night-Blooming Cereus, and just 
how to handle them as a house plant? 
A. H. TAVNER, (Ont.) 


HARDY PRIMROSE, COWSLIP, POLYANTHUS 


I wish to know the difference between 
Hardy Primrose, Cowslip, and Polyanthus. 
Is there both a wild English Primrose and 
English Cowslip, or are they the same 
plant? 

Eva C. Jones, (L. I., N. Y.) 


BEST DARK-RED HYBRID TEA ROSE 
What is the best dark-red variety of 
Hybrid Tea Rose, which has a velvety sheen, 
has twenty-five or more petals to a bloom, 
is vigorous and a prolific bloomer? 


ORVILLE E. StTerman, (Mo.) 





KENTUCKY COFFEE: TREE 
Would like some information about the 
Kentucky Coffee Tree. Can this tree be 
grown from seed? I picked up a pod in 
a park, and if the tree can be grown from 
seed would like to have directions for 
planting and care. 


Mrs. Jonn SmituH, (Conn.) 


INFORMATION ABOUT LILIUM BROWNI 

Have a Lilium Browni that has never 
bloomed. It was planted nine inches deep, 
four years ago, and each year more stalks 
come up, but never a bloom. Have seven 
stalks now. Should it be reset in the Fall, 
and should the bulbs be separated? 

The directions I had were that the plant 
should be left alone until it became estab- 
lished. This Spring I was certain I would 
have bloom, as the stalks were sturdy. Could 
it be that the buds blast from the cold 
weather in the Spring, which we have here 
in Indiana? 

Mrs. CHAS. SHRADER, (Ind.) 


RED JAPANESE BARBERRY FROM SEED 


Can any reader tell me whether the red 
form of the Japanese Barberry will come 
true to color from seed, or is it necessary 
to take cuttings? If cuttings are necessary, 


when and how should they be made? Would 
also like to know some details of further 
handling. 


Mrs. JESsE TrRIPLETT, (Md.) 
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ANSWERS 


POINSETTIA DROPS LEAVES 


Answering Mrs. M. W. Detchon, (Mo.); 

A Poinsettia is very sensitive. A change 
in temperature may cause the leaves to 
turn yellow and fall off. Moving from one 
window to another may cause it to dothe 
same. 

i have had one for years. Put in the 
house at a south window, while the wip. 
dow can be left wide open, and gradual] 
as weather gets cooler put window farther 
down, mine never loses its leaves until 
blooming. Then it goes into a rest stage, 
and I don’t water very much until it begins 
to show new growth. Then water each day 
at noon. , 

Mine has been blooming since Thanksgiy- 
ing,—still has another (Jan. 10th), is just 
turning color. 

After new growth has a good start, | 
reset in July and cut back and make new 
slips from the cuttings. 

Mrs. KELLY Dews, (Ind.) 


WHEN AND TIOW TO DIVIDE YUCCA 


In answer to Thomas H. Read, (Ont.), 
in March, 1933, issue: 


Yuceas are preferably divided in the 
Spring. 


By using the offsets for propagation, 
you use the speediest way of obtaining new 
flowering plants. 


Cut off the offsets close to the main 
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root. Make a trench (if many are to be 


planted), and place each, two inches be 
low the surface of the soil with the 
pointed end (eye), up. The soil should 
well-drained. For per 
manency, plant two to three feet apart, 
each way. 

You save at least two to three years by 
this method over that of propagating by 
seed, in hastening time of bloom. 

Propagation is accomplished, also, by 
seeds, root cuttings, stem cuttings, and in 
exceptional cases, by splitting large plants. 

Cuinton A. BEACHEY, (III) 


FERN GROWING IN CARROT 


On page 544 of the December (1932) 
FLOWER GROWER is an item with the above 
heading. 

I know a man, who, knowing the beauti- 
ful fern-like leaves of the common carrot, 
potted several and placed them in his 
greenhouse. A few weeks later a customer 
in the greenhouse offered a dollar for the 
beautiful “fern.” Without telling the 
name, the “fern” was sold. 

Any of the school children may have 4 
“fern” as beautiful. Simply buy a carro 
at the food store. Plant it in a flower 
pot, a four-inch pot is best. If the carrot 
is too long, cut it off. The carrot should 
set (top up) fully half an inch below the 
top of the pot and in the center of it. Fill 
good rich soil about the root and keep it 
slightly moist. In a few days white roots 
grow all over the surface of the carrot, and 
leaves begin to grow until you have a beat 
tiful “fern.” 

If kept too wet the plant dies. 

Why don’t more people grow them? Its 
the old story; we fail to see the beauty m 
“common” things. 


H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 
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BITTERSWEET DOES NOT FRUIT 


Answering Mrs. Wm. R. Shantz, (Ont.) : 


So many people have gathered the ber- 
ries and plants of Bittersweet that only 
about one-fourth of the seedlings growing 
wild produce berries ; the rest are barren. 
The plants produce berries in five years 
from seed, but it’s getting like the Holly, 
such a small percentage of the plants have 
perries. It would probably take three 
years for your plant to become established 
and bear fruit, and if cut back would take 
that much longer. 

Mrs. J. M. Hoop, (Ohio) 


PERENNIALS FOR CONTINUOUS BLOOM FROM 
SPRING TO FALL 


Answering John Bahrt, Jr.: 


The list which follows are perfectly 
hardy in the Berkshire Mountains in West- 
ern Massachusetts, and will give the bloom 
desired. This list is taken from my gar- 
den record of 1933, and the plants are in 
order of bloom from middle of April to 
late Fall. 

Spring 
White Alpina 
Rainbow Rockcress 
Polyanthus ‘ 
Johnny-Jump-Ups 
Ragged Robin 
Myosotis 


Summer 
German Iris 
Lemon Lily 
Anchusa 
Oriental Poppies 
Pyrethrum 
Sweet William 


Double Buttercups Peonies 
Perennial Alyssum Eschscholtzia 
Bleedingheart Digitalis 
Dwarf Polemonium Mexican Primrose 
Dwarf Iris Siberian Iris 
Trollius Peach Bells 
Iceland Poppies Garden Heliotrope 
Honesty Shasta Daisy 
Wallflower Veronica 
Spiderwort Pentstemon 
Columbine Beebalm (3 colors) 
Sweet Rocket Loosestrife 
Lupine Gypsophila 
Tall Polemonium Delphinium 

Aconitum 

Phlox 

Japanese Iris 

Fall 


Physostegia 

Helenium (yellow and 
bronze) 

New England Aster 

Cardinal Flower 

Fall Monkshood 


This list does not, owing to the limita- 
tions of the question, include such bulbs as 
Crocus, Narcissus, Tulips, Lilies, ete. 

AtwyNn D. CoLBuRN, ( Mass.) 


HYDRANGEAS TURN BLUE 


R. 0. Thomas, (Oregon,) cannot control 
the color of his Hydrangeas as they all 
turn blue. I have had the same trouble as 
all planted in our soil though originally 
pink will soon turn blue. I found that this 
was caused largely by acid soil and not 
from iron in the soil, as is frequently said. 

I have four Hydrangeas several years old, 
large plants, planted as nearly together as 
is possible. ‘They were pink when I got 
them from the nursery, and as he had no 
blue ones, which I wanted, and had heard 
that iron would turn them blue I procured 
some nails which had gone through a fire 
and filled in a lot of them. They turned 
blue all right, but I afterwards found that 
they would have turned blue anyway as 
other plants which I had would all turn 
blue, so I purchased a sack of crushed 
lime rock from the fertilizer man (not 
quick lime as that is to mussy) and placed 
it around the two center plants and they 
Tesponded in Pink at once, of a very fine 
color, and even the leaves turned pink to a 
large extent while the end plants yet re- 
main their true blue. So I have come to the 
conclusion that the land had too much acid, 
but however it may have been some other 
chemical action. I afterwards found that 

ydrangeas remained pink when they were 

Planted near a pile of old cement. 


L. G. S., (Calif.) 


Flower Srowernw 


COLOR OF CINNAMON ROSE 


In answer to Mrs. J. E. Barnard, (Ohio) : 


There are many Roses that come under 
the order, Rosa Cinnamomeae. 

There is one Rose, distinctly, called ‘“‘Cin- 
namon Rose” and is a native of Europe, 
and Northern and Western Asia. It has 
few flowers and they are solitary, and 
about two inches in diameter and are 
purple. 

It is hard to find this Rose listed in cata- 
logs as “Cinnamon Rose.” 

There is one listed as an “Austrian 
Briar” Rose, which is called “Harrison’s 
Yellow,” which is of that class of Roses, 
(Austrian Briar), which has been in cul- 
tivation over 300 years. It is known as 
that old-fashioned yellow Rose so much 
seen throughout the country. It is usually 
described as having half-double, golden- 
yellow blooms in May, with foliage that is 
slightly fragrant. 

“Sweetbriar” (Rosa Rubiginosa, a species 
Rose), which has bright pink flowers, fol- 
lowed by glossy scarlet berries and with 
foliage, when moist which has a delicious 
spicy fragrance. 

Lady Penzance, a Hybrid Sweetbriar, has 
foliage that is spicy like summer apples, 
and more so when wet from rain. or dew. 
It blooms in the early Summer, with a 
soft-copper metallic lustre, each petal’s base 
being yellow. 

CLINTON A. BEACHEY, (IIl.) 


SEEDLING WISTERIAS DO NOT BLOOM? 

In answer to H. G. Cornie, (Calif.) : 

Why not try the principle, “When a 
plant is injured, it has a tendency to re- 
produce itself,” on seedling Wisterias, espe- 
cially! Take, for instance, the Dandelion! 
How quickly it comes into bloom and as 
quickly goes to seed, when once cut low 
by the lawn-mower! 

To injure the Wisteria, either top—or 
root—prune it severely! The seedling you 
mention has only given foliage, so pruning 
to decrease the foliage is essential. Se- 
verely cutting the top back has a tendency 
to make the vine bloom as well as increase 
the bloom. As it is a _ spring-flowering 
vine, the time considered correct is in the 
Summer, or after it has bloomed, providing 
it would have! 


CLINTON A. BEACHEY, (IIll.) 


YELLOW HYDRANGEA‘? 
Answering inquiry of Mrs. J. P. Nichols: 
The Oakleaved Hydrangea is described by 

Templin-Bradley Co., Cleveland, Ohio, in 
their catalog as follows: 

“A little known shrub, but of such great 
merit that it is deserving a place in every 
garden. Its foliage is heavy and large re- 
sembling the oak-leaf in shape. The flowers 
are produced in large panicles of creamy white 
which turn as the season advances to vinace- 
ous orange and bronze and finally to a brown- 
ish purple. They are quite hardy and will 
thrive in any good soil that is not extremely 
dry. 5 to 6 feet.” 

Marion A. McApow, ( Mich.) 


PLANTS WITH SILVERY AND WOOLLY FOLIAGE 


While my experience is limited, I have 
two or three I like. In the rock garden 
is Nepeta mussini or mauve Catnip. A 
taller one is Artemisia which I like because 
so lasting. Cut when in bud and dried, is 
good to mix with other dry winter bouquet 
plants. I have a clump by brookside in a 
rock garden, and at base of large maple 
tree in front yard (it spreads). Of course, 
the improved Artemisia, Silver King, is 
most showy of all. There is a Thyme with 
pink flowers which has what is called gray 
woolly foliage; and Mullein, pink Agro- 
stemma has gray foliage (easy to grow 
from seeds). 


Mrs. JoHN SmitTH, (Conn.) 
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Sutton’s Ostrich Plume Asters 
Seed Packets, 60c and 35c 


Special Offer of 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 
and Sutton’s 1934 Catalogue 


for $1.25 


Here is your opportunity to get acquainted 


with Sutton’s Seeds — England’s Best — 
the kind known and grown ali over the 
world because of their superior quality 
and loveliness. The big 1934 Catalogue is 
also a complete guide to flower growing. 
Alone, it costs 35 cents. For $1.25 (Inter- 
national Money Order) we will send. you 
the Catalogue and packets of four choice 
varieties of Sutton’s Seeds, including: 
LAVATERA (Mallow) — Sutton’s Loveliness. 
Deep rose-pink with bronzy foliage. 
PHLOX DRUMMONDI!I — Sutton’s Purity, 
Sweet-scented and perpetual flowering. 
ANTIRRHINUM—Sutton’s Intermediate Orange 
King, (Scarlet Flame) The most vivid flame 
color in Snapdragons. 
VERBENA—Sutton’s Giant Royal Blue. White 
eye. A new, rich, royal blue. 
These four packets represent outstanding vari- 
eties which cannot fail to delight all who 
grow them. In the Catalogue you will also 
find many varieties of flowers, seeds of which 
can be had only from Sutton & Sons, Ltd. Send 
your order today. 
SUTTON & SONS, Ltd. 
Dept. F-6 Reading, England 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 








FEED THE BIRDS 


This feeder with a Howes 
Bird Attractor, the ideal wild 
bird food, only $1.25 post- 
paid. Booklet ‘‘How To At- 
tract Wild Birds’’ tells how to 
bring the birds to your home, 
10c. Photographs and prices 
of 25 devices. Wonderful 
Christmas gifts. 


HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 
77-4 Rachelle Ave. Stamford, Conn. 

















HORTICULTURE 


“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows’ 


—the standard twice-a-month journal of indispens- 
able usefulness. It features fresh news and practical 
articles, and pictures the latest novelties. Good 
paper, many illustrations, edited by men who know, 
an 


Only $1.00 a year. Sample 5 cents 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 























Choice new varieties, old favor- 
ites—exquisite flowers, tasty Veé- 
etables. Rare colors, giant sizes- 


Guaranteed seeds. Same low prices 
as last year, some even lower! 
Seeds of 3 New Flowers FREE! 
150 pkt. Golden Gleam Double Nasturtium, 
20c pkt. new Art Shades Calendulas, 25¢ 
pkt. Giant Hybrids Scabiosa, all 3 free 
with your order—see Vicks new Garden 
Guide—write today. Oldest 
mail seed house, and 
the foremost Aster 
specialists Vicks Roch- 
ester Asters are largest 
most gorgeous grown. 












JAMES VICK, 

268 Pleasant St., Rochester, 

Send me Vicks Garden Guide free, and your 
greatest offer ever made. 


poesececcoceec= 
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Special Xmas Offer 


OF 


Novelties 


We are making a Christmas offer of 
the fine alpine, perennial, and an- 
nual seed introductions that will 
appear in our new 1934 catalogue. 


New 
1934 


Aster Wartburg Star, Aubreitia Lissadell 
Pink, Calendula Chrysantha, Campanula 
Bellardi-Mirandi, Dahlia Unwin’s Hybrids, 
Delphinium Iceberg, Godetia Sybil Sher- 


wood, Larkspur Imperial Blue _ Bell, 
Lilium occidentale, and Zinnia lilliput 
Valencia. 


Pkt. 25c, the 10 Novelties—$2.00 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON 
NURSERY 


Painesville - - - 


Ohio 














Garden Digest 


The ‘‘garden magazine of all garden 
Mmagazines’’—because it reports and 
condenses articles of outstanding value 
from scores of magazines, books and 
bulletins each month. Garden Digest 
is your private secretary — always 
watching for the best. (It is the 
official magazine for the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Eastern States.) 


Sample 10 cents. One year $1.00. 
Canada and Foreign, $1.50 


Garden Digest, 317 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 











A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


Growers of Choice Gladioli 
WICHERT, ILLINOIS 








Superior Quality Glads 


New list ready in January. Features Picardy, 
Pelegrina, Commander Koehl, Betty Nuthall 
and other good Glads. Write for your copy. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 


Grants Pass - - Oregon 











All the standard old and all the prov- 


en new French Lilacs. 163 varieties! 
Double---singles. All colors---White, 
lavender, pink, red, rose, purple, blue. 


Brand Peony Farms — Faribault, Minn. 


FAVORITE FRENCH VARIETIES 








FOR AUTUMN SOWING 


Now is the right time to sow seeds of many 
Lilies, Irises, Peonies, Roses and other inter- 
esting plants that need winter’s cold to start 
them. Write Dept. Z for descriptive list. 


REX D. PEARCE, Merchantville, N. J. 











Flower Yrowew 


SNAKE PALM ;—AMORPHOPHAL- 

LUS RIVIERI 

Answering Jos. P. Ryan, (IIl.) : 

I have grown the Snake Palm for twenty- 
five years and if I didn’t give some away 
every year would now have no room to 
grow anything else. 

They should be kept dry and warm in 
Winter; the furnace-room is_ preferable. 
I tumble them into a box or basket and 
pay no more attention to them till warm 


CULTURE OF 


weather. They won’t start the foliage 
till the weather is real warm; have had 
them lie dormant till July. They will 


grow equally well in loose garden soil or 
leaf-mold. The bulb grows faster planted 
into the ground, but they are successfully 
grown jn pails, tubs, or pots. When so 
grown set in a warm sunny place till the 
foliage is nearly grown, they may then be 
set in a porch or a shady place wherever 
one wants a spot of green foliage. I grow 
them in both places, and like them very 
much for the umbrella-like leaf-growth. 

I have one bulb which I have grown 
in the ground for eight years. I wanted 
to see how large it would get. When six 
years old it weighed nineteen pounds and 
in February sent up a blossom stalk thirty- 
eight inches tall, and the calla-like bloom 
was over twenty inches long, a deep ma- 
roon. Last fall, 1932, the bulb weighed 
twenty-two pounds and bloomed again last 
February. The umbrella-like foliage this 
Summer is seventy-two inches (2 yards) in 
diameter. 

When the foliage turns yellow, or the 
frost kills it, lift and store in warm dry 
room. Save the small bulbs around the 
large ones and plant out in the summer. 
They bloom when about six years old. 

They are summer-growing bulbs and will 
not grow in Winter; have their season of 
growth and period of rest. 

Mrs. Susie E. CADWALLADER, (Iowa) 


CULTURE OF NERINE (GUERNSEY LILY) 

In answer to Mrs. G. H. Campbell: 

Plant bulbs in 44-inch Provide 
good drainage. 

Soil mixture, 3 parts sandy loam, 1 part 
well decayed manure and a little sand. 

Bury bulb one-half its size. 

The chief requirements are plenty of sun- 
shine and good ventilation. Nerines do 
not require much heat. 

Plant bulb in August, water moderately 
until after flowering, then increase the 
supply of water and occasionally water 
with liquid manure, or top-dress in August 
with a mixture composed of equal amounts 
of loam, decayed cow manure and sand. 

After foliage begins to die, decrease the 
amount of water and finally withhold 
(May). 

Place in sheltered spot, exposed to the 
sunlight and protected from rains, 

Best results need a good growing season 
and thorough ripening of bulb. 


pots. 


Repotting is necessary every three years. 
At this time remove offsets that have 
formed, and treat the same as older plants. 
In two or three years they will be flower- 
ing plants. 

BE. L. 


Pay, (Conn. ) 





SEE FRONT COVER 


Also see editorial Page Number 521. 


You can obtain seed of this lovely Golden Flower of the Incas, Tithonia Speciosa, 
at $.75 a packet, five packets for $3.00, by addressing Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc., 


619 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


December, 1933 
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GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 





AN IDEAL GIFT FOR 
ANY GARDENER | 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle is a com. 
plete, practical and timely magazine, 
known as America’s finest garden 
monthly. Attractively printed, inter. 
esting and useful, it is a gift you 
will never regret and a very thrifty 
one, too! Send for it today. 


25c A COPY, $2.00 PER YEAR 
BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-B Fifth Avenue 
New York City 











Make Money at Hom 


Grow our famous Fancy White Queen 
Mushrooms, 
we tell you how. 
highest prices. 
ties i 
book free. 
AMERICAN MUSHROOM 





243 Woolnough Bidg., Toronto, Ont, 







a) 
AANOU 
=xperience unnecessary— 
= Big demand, at Mush 
Marketing facili- gal 
furnished. Illustrated ad 
Write today! \ 









INDUSTRIES, LTD. 





EARN upto *25 A WEEK 0zchhoze 








A new pamphlet 
“HOW TO GROW DELPHINIUM” 


SAVES DELPHINIUM 


from the ravages of blight—a free copy 
with our big catalog of perennial bargains. 
THE HARDY PLANT NURSERY 
Lyons, Kansas 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


Below are two very fine collec- 
tions of Gladiolus, either of 
which we will neatly pack and 
wrap, enclosing an appropriate 
eard, if desired for a_ gift. 
All bulbs are large size, cor- 
rectly labeled. 





6A? “R” 
For $2.50 Prepaid For $2.00 Prepaid 
6 each 1 each 
Albatros Bagdad 
Aflame Blue Danube 
Ave Maria Com. Koehl 
Betty Nuthall Dee 
Com. Koehl E. I. Farrington 
Coryphee Fata Morgana 


Jonkheer Van Tets 
Our Selection 


E. I. Farrington 
Golden Dream 


Kirchhoff’s New Picardy 

Violet Red Phipps 
Marmora Salbach’s Pink 
Mother Machree Stately Lavender 
Orange Wonder 


Vanity Fair 

Catalog value over 

$3.00. Collection “B 

Medium sized bulbs 
$1.35 Prepaid. 


Catalog value over 

$5.00. Collection ‘‘A’’ 

Medium sized bulbs 
$2.00 Prepaid 


With Collection B we will give 
1 Med. Seabrook White Gratis. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New Hampshire 


Seabrook 
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Paper-White NARCISSUS 
for Christmas! 


What more delightful gift than a dozen or 
two bulbs of the lovely paper-white Narcissus 


from Dreer’s! Beautiful, free flowering, sweet- 
scented flowers ; suitable for forcing in soil or 
for growing in water and pebbles. Successive 
plantings insure blooms all winter. 

Extra Selected Bulbs, 60c per doz.; $4.00 per 


100. ‘ ; 
th Bulbs (of special value for growing 
to 75c per doz.; $5.00 per 100. 

Ask us to Reserve Your Copy of 
Dreer’s 1934 Garden Book NOW! 
HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. L-1, 1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














SUPERIOR GLADS 


lowing new Glads priced in medium size (% 
me {4 in.) bulbs, A, H. Woodfull .40, Bagdad .15, 
Blue Danube .25, Inspiration .45, King Arthur 1.00, 
Lucifer .30, Lighthouse .50, Moondara .50, Mrs. Lang- 
ford .30, Netherland Prince .30, Pelegrina .35, Picardy 
15, Queen Mary .15, Rameses .30, Red Lory. .15. Sal- 
mon Emperor .25. All the above, value $5.50, for 
$3.50 and @ bulb of Christabel, value $2.00, free until 
Christmas. Illustrated catalogue free. 


GRANT E.MITSCH - - Brownsvile, Oregon 























Attractive Christmas boxes of Northern 
greens, red berries and blue juniper will add 
a decorative touch to your home not only at 
Christmas but throughout the Fall season. 
Size of box—28 x 9 x 6 prepaid anywhere on 
receipt of price—$1.75 each. 

Not only is our box of especial interest but 
a combination of our wreaths, center-pieces, 
baskets and roping used in decoration is par- 
ticularly charming. 


Write for our free booklet describing these. 


WOODWARD FLORIST 


WALPOLE, N. H. 

















To have BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 
THE OREGON 
GIANTS 
You will have blooms of 
monstrous. size, wonderful 
coloring, heavy texture, long 

stems. 

600 seeds, mixed. .$1.00 

To be sure of true stock, 

send direct to the originator 

of this strain. 

Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 
Canby, Ore. 


(Cultural Directions and Suggestions For Marketing 
Pansy Plants on request.) 


FALL BLOOMING IRISES 


Our most successful season for fall bloom is just clos- 
ing, We have had continuous bloom for eight weeks 
in a variety of colors. Plan to have them in your own 
garden next year; place your name on cur mailing list 
now. Still time for planting in the South. 





HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
Lafontaine, Kans. 
and berland 


+50 
Dorset | Black Rasp. 
Strawberry | Plants. Best 


PyramidalA.v, | 29 each. Best | all purpose 


50¢ Ree Black Cap. 
ee 


Loe SLES 75¢ 
15 #60Assoriedy A Silver? 4 


4 RED 4 4 Yr. 
LEAF Trans. 
BARBERRY | EVERGREENS 


ove, 18 to 15 | 1 Colo. Blue. 1 


enna 95 Cum - 





SPIREA : | PEACH 
Van Houttei Gladiolus Maple 1 each So. 
Strong, well Large flowerin Haven, Elberta 


5 to6 ft. trees, a. &. teas one 
si | 


branch- size | well P 
Eg sq SQ veh, | Sg isi 
p5- 0 3 
inch Bulb- 4f caliper - 
Bushes @ lets) + only ¢ ed, 4-5 


Above offi 


an ft.trees. 
line of en Dostpaid in U. S. Our new free catalog lists a complete 
FREE NURSER" Phock at Bargain Prices Direct to Planter. Write. 
Nurser S 






7 iece Mad CK: Send the names of six neighbors that buy 
. ew 
arsety Stock free with woneite eo ay entitling you to additional 


r first or 


The Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries 


illard Avenue, Bridgman, Michigan 





Flower SYrowow 


IS HEN AND CHICKENS HARDY? 
Yes, and no. Some varieties are hardy 
and others are not. Have one variety 


received from a friend here in Missouri, 
which peeps out from its crevice in rock, 
just as lovely and pert through Decem- 
ber, January, February, and as in June or 
July. 

Another variety shaped just the same, 
and of the same habit of growth, only 
making a more rapid growth, I received 
from a flower friend in Kansas, perishes 
with the first hard freeze. I take in some 
of the babies, which make big fine hens 
by Spring and begin to rear a family some- 
times before placed in their summer home. 

I do not know the names of these 
varieties but would be glad to hear from 
some one who knows names of those that 
are hardy also tender varieties. 

Another plant I have resembling Hen 
and Chickens is Echeveria or Arizona Rose. 
It does not have the baby chicks growing 
from beneath the petals as Hen and Chickens, 
but produces young rose-like plants along 
stem from which old petals have dropped. 
If the petals fall in a moist place young 
plants form from the petals. A root will 
reach down in soil at tip of petal where it 
clung to old stalk, then a tiny baby plant 
will form, the old petal being gradually 
absorbed by the tiny new life. This 
variety is also tender here in Missouri. 

Mrs. JAMES HEATON, (Mo.) 


MEALY BUGS ON HOUSE PLANTS 


Mealy bugs on house plants are hard to 
eradicate. When the foliage and stems 
have been cleared of them, they still linger 
in crevices and joints where air bubbles 
form while the plants are sprayed or 
dipped. Get out the bottle of fly or moth 
spray and with a sharply pointed stick 
dipped in the spray, touch each little 
crevice where the bugs are found lingering 
and they will soon disappear. 

Mrs. Kate TERPENING, ( Mich.) 
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SCARLET, YELLOW, ROSE 


3 Best colors—a full size packet of each (value 30c) sent 
postpaid for only 10c. This is a remarkable “‘get ac- 
quainted”’ offer giving you a special opportunity to learn that 
BURPEE’S SEEDS ARE THE BEST THAT GROW. 
Burpee’s Garden Book FREE 
World’s greatest garden guide describing all best flowers 
and vegetables. Hundreds of illustrations. A wealth of 
garden information. Last year’s low prices, some even 
lower. This valuable book is FREE. Write for it today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 77! Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


GLADIOLUS LISTS 


Receive ours throughout next season 
by sending postal now. You can’t 
afford to stay off our mailing list. 


D. H. UPJOHN - - 





Salem, Oregon 











for your Gardening Friends’ Christmas 
“Most effective mole trap on the market.’’ 
Will be appreciated the year around. 
Seasonably wrapped with your name on greeting card 
mailed direct for $2 each. 
C. E. Grelle, RFD 5, Portland, Ore. 


Copy of ‘‘Moles and How to Control Them’’ sent free. 











EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 


WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow more 
and finer -vegetabies, more 
and better fruit, the finest 
flowers, plants, trees and 
shrubs, hot house methods. 
etc. All told by E. C. Vick in 4 
new books that answer prob- 
lems and assure success. Price 
$6. t free on approval, pay- 

















1933 
YEAR BOOK 


31, 1934. 


1934 Articles 


YEAR BOOK 


COLOR CHART 


All Free 





Box 245A 





New England Gladiolus Society | 


Free to new members sending one dollar ($1.00) 
for membership and dues which pays until Dec. 


These two books of about 400 pages in all have 
most complete articles on all phases of growing 
e gladiolus and the best varieties. 

A positive method of growing thrip free blooms. 
from 
German, Cuban, etc., growers and descriptions 


of many American growers’ farms, gardens and 
varieties. 
e Culture, Exhibition, Storage, Hybridizing and | 
other topics taken up. 
THE FISCHER = The Color Chart shows 108 colors, tints 


shades and uses a simple system of color names 
that is easily remembered. This. chart is used 
extensively at the Boston shows and will be 
found especially valuable. 

Send one dollar for membership and receive the 
two books and color chart at once. 


A membership would make a fine Xmas present. 


Address: C. W. BROWN, Secretary 





Australian, 


English, Holland, 


and | 


ASHLAND, MASS. 
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Classified Advertising Section 











RATE 1242c PER WORD. COUNT ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations, numbers, also name 
and address. 10c per word for three or more con- 


secutive insertions using same copy. No order for 
less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads will be 


classified where practicable but accurate classification 
not promised. ——— for this eee Oo 
must be in by the 15th of_each month CA: 

WITH ORDER PAYABLE AT ALBANY OFFICE. 











Baby Evergreens 


seeds, seedlings, transplants, 
rare flower and bulb seeds. 
Ransom Nursery, Geneva, 





many kinds. 
Interesting 
Ohio. 


EVERGREEN 
Hardy plants, 
bargain list free. 








Bulbs 


Lilies, 
**Land-O’-Sky”’ 





Narcissus, Peonies. 
Gardens. 


GLADIOLUS, Dahlias, Irises, 
None but the best varieties. 
R.F.D. No. 2, Asheville, N. C. 








Cactus 


CACTUS PLANTS—America’s best illustrated descriptive 
catalogue free. Howard Gates, 119F South Illinois Street, 
Anaheim, Calif. 











Dahlias 


DAHLIA CLUMPS: Exhibition stock, large clumps at 
bargain prices. Send for list. Scidmore’s Dahlia Gar- 
dens, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


DAHLIA CLUMPS: Fall delivery A-1 Stock. ‘“‘Congress- 

man Wolverton, Frazier, Lincoln Dickey, Peter Pan, Presi- 

dent Hoover, Robert E. Lee.’’ Any one of the above six 

for $2.00. Send for our complete list. Albert Parrella, 
3380 Ely Avenue, Bronx, Ze 


GREAT DAHLIAS. Guaranteed roots, postpaid. Magnificent 
new colors, large flowers, artistic forms, masterpieces from 
all countries. Distinctly different, Albatross, Eagle Rock 
Fantasy, Midsummernight Sun, Frohliche Platz, Paul 
Pfitzer, Golden Pheasant, Flaming Youth. Kismeth, 
Kareol, Color Wonder, Riviera, etc. Write for complete 
list. oz E. Be ard, 2217 Danforth, Toronto, Canada. 
DAHLIAS FOR PLEASURE OR PROFIT at money sav- 
ing prices. It will pay you to write for list of this true 
stock if you want more Dahlias. Knollwood Gardens, 
Winston-Salem, N. 
































Gladiolus 
BURD’S GLADIOLUS CATALOG is ready, describing 
new creations at reasonable prices. Send now for it. 


Howard Burd, Washington, New Jersey. 


GIVE GLADS FOR XMAS! 15 Minuet, 10 Betty Nuthall, 
10 Rita Beck, 10 Pride of Portland. 5 Albatross. Bloom- 
ing size. Prepaid $1.75. HALLETTS BULB GARDENS, 
SILVERTON, OREGON. 

HAVE SOMETHING DIFFERENT—Grow our Pedigreed 
Gilad Crosses for exhibitions, ‘“‘ELITE’’ mixture, blooming 
sizes, $7.00 per hundred prepaid. Novelty Gladiolus 
Gardens, Menlo Park, California. 

GLADIOLI, 100 No. 2 labelled, $2.00 postpaid. Apricot 
Glow, Giant Nymph, Golden Dream, Marnia, Mrs. Doug- 
las, Mrs. Norton, Nancy Hanks, Peace, Rose Ash, Sou- 
venir. Less than 100 include 10c postage. One or more 
— may be ordered. DEAN MYERS, SOUTH FORK, 














GLADIOLUS—DAHLIAS. Choice and new varieties at 
reasonable prices. Send for our price list. WARE VALLEY 
GARDENS, Box 238, WARE, MASS. 

PICARDY SPECIAL; Four No. 1, five No. 4, postpaid 
for $1.00. Ask for special prices on other varieties. 
Vinecroft, Lyons, Kansas. 

DEAM’S—1 medium size Picardy, Bagdad, Wasaga, Cor- 
‘onation, Lavender Delight, Radiance, $2.00. Gladiolus list 
free. Deam’s, 3408 Central Drive, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
GLADIOLUS SEED. Carefully hand pollenized from finest 
varieties for results. 200 Seed $1.00. extra count 
for early orders. G. W. Wilson, Signal, Ohio. 














Lilies 





* of 





Holly 


HOLLY FOR CHRISTMAS! Beautiful English Holly. 
Boxes of Berry Spray $2.00; Boxes of Berry Spray and 
1 sixteen-inch Wreath, $5.00. Postpaid anywhere in 
U. S. A. Lew Whitlock & Son, Cherryville, Oregon. 











SHEFFIELD BULB FARM, BURTON, WASH. Growers 
of Lilies, Tigridias, Tulips. Ask for our catalogue illus- 
trated in colors. 


REGAL LILIES, extra blooming size, $2.5( 





50 dozen. Smaller 
Gardens, 











size, $1.50 dozen, prepaid. Novelty Gladiolus 
Menlo Park, California, 
HABRANTHUS, sensational lily from Chili. New, beau- 


Oct. Thrives under sod. Biiderback’s, 


tiful, blooms Sept., 
Gray, Georgia. 
REGAL LILIES, large blooming size. 5 in. cir. 90c dozen; 
6 in. $1.00 dozen; 7 in. $1.25 dozen; 8 in. $1.60 dozen. 
Prepaid. Regal Seed_30c ounce, over 3500 seeds. 5c 
Packet—1000 si seeds. . Paul ¢ Greenwood, Fulton, N. 


Medicinal Herbs 


THOUSANDS wanted to study medicinal herbs, 














roots, etc. 


Interesting Reference Book free, Send 10c in stamps for 
postage. ARKO HERBS INC., 1100 Broadway, Buffalo, 
_ 








Seeds 
TREE SEEDS—150 varieties. 600 Beautiful Colorado Bluc 








Spruce with planting instructions and catalog of two 
million trees. 10c postage. Betz, Hammond, Indiana. 
FREE SEEDS—Full packet of giant Snmapdragons or 


Zinnia absolutely free, sent with my bargain list. Louis E. 
Bedard, 2217 Danforth, Toronto, Canada. 


Wild Flowers 


RARE NATIVE PLANTS. 10 native rock plants. assorted, 
labeled, $1.00 postpaid. Descriptive list free. Mrs. Neva 
Cc. Belew, Harmon, Okla, — a aati 




















Miscellaneous 
SCHLEY PECANS—King of nuts, 5 





pounds selected nuts 


delivered east of Mississippi_ $2.00; west $2.25. Special 
prices larger quantities, Fletcher Spivey, Box 220, 
Montgomery, Ala. 





This beautiful 


Burmese Lily 
is one of the fine va- 
rieties from our list 
of over forty Hardy 
Oregon-grown Lilies; 
also Montbretias and 
Tigridias, 


Write for it— 


YEREX 
LILY GARDENS 
Tigard Oregon 





LILIUM SULPHUREUM 





“YOURS FOR THE ASKING”’ 


Garden literature of various kinds issued by advertisers 
in this magazine is here noticed for the benefit of readers. 
Mention FLOWER GROWER when writing for these book- 
lets and catalogues. 

“How to Control Gladiolus Thrips.” a cireu- 
lar everyone wanting good blooms should have, 
—_ free by Merton G. Ellis Bulb Gardens. 

Canby, Oregon. Also their new fall price list 
of —— hundred new and standard varieties 

Glads 
Sunbeam Floral Gardens, Milner, Ga. Spe- 
cializing in the world’s best Chrysanthemums, 
shrubbery, rock garden plants, ete. 

Knollwood Gardens, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
List of true Dahlia stock at money saving 


prices. 

Deam’s, 3408 Central Drive, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Free list’ of the best Gladiolus. 

The Arko Herbs, Inc., 1100 Broadway, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Reference book of roots, flowers 
and herbs. 

Howard J. Burd, Washington, N. J. 1934 


Price List of lending Gladiolus, 
Burd’s new originations. 

Stassen Floral Gardens, Inc., Roslyn Heights, 
N. Y. Catalog of Dutch bulbs and plants with 
many illustrations. 


including Mr. 





FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 





Please enter my name as a subscriber. 


IF YOU ARE NOT A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Handy Subscription Blank Is for Your Use 


1 enclose $2 for one year. 


IITs. Ginca. eas Ave. 0a aio Rieth ib Wiha @1ee1b 8 014)6 151s 1a S WibIb ibs bos 9h 40S Ee aSeRNeeaGae 


NAT cic acd ha Baie ho 0 asain oid oiaia ah e1o)ssaiwib.aidid 4166/0 4/o Saws b6100 0040s Sees aed auaueais 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 








TWO XMAS GIFT 
SUGGESTIONS 
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The Flower Educator 4¢%& 
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600 PAGES - - .- 


Your money refunded if not satisfied 


The Flower Educator is a complete guide tg 
It tells how to know, a 


flower growing. 
and grow 


ANNUALS, PERENNIALS, 
VINES and SHRUBS 


How to make good lawns and gardens, How 
to succeed with plants in house and green 
HUNDRED pages, fully illus 
Invaluable to every gardener. 


house. SIX 


trated. 


- $1.50 





DIRDS 
Ul Should Know) 


4 
THORNTON W. BURGE 


A NEW BIRD BOOK 


POCKET SIZE 


For Complete Details See Large Adver 
tisements on Cover Page 3, October 
Issue or Cover Page 2, September 


Price $1.25 


Money back if not satisfied. 
Send cash, check or money order 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


99 North Broadway 

















Albany, N.J 


— 











J. B. LYON COMPANY, PRINTERS, ALBANY, N.!) 
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GARDEN BOOKS 


RECOMMENDED TO FLOWER GROWER READERS 





1001 Garden Questions 


Answered 
By ALFRED C. HOTTES 


A modest title with a wealt 


h of informa- 


tion covering the flower, vegetable and fruit 
garden, arranged in the unique form of ques- 


tions and answers. 


Outstanding Features of 


the Book 


A calendar of garden operations for each 


month in the year. 


Useful information for growing and caring 
for all the worthwhile Annuals, Perennials, 
Bulbous plants, Roses, Shrubs, Trees, Ever- 


greens, Ctc. 
The making of rock and wate 








oe he 


320 pages Copiously illt 


r gardens with 


practical notes on the construction of a pool. 


Helpful knowl- 
edge in the 
treatment of 
insects and dis- 
eases. 

Clever draw- 
ings depicting 
path construc- 
tion, flagstone 
walks, graft- 
ing, pruning, 
budding, layer- 
ing, tree sur- 
gery, trenching, 
the making of 
garden seats, 
etc. 
Up-to-date in- 
formation on 
spraying. 
istrated 


Price, cloth bound, $2.15, postpaid 


Paper bound, $1.65 


postpaid 





Garden Experience 


is yours in this famous book by 


LOUISE BEEBE WI 


Herself a famous amateur 
* early experience, wr:tten 


very plant you grow 
and many new ones she 
describes. You'll find 
hundreds of new ideas 


and much practical help 
in 


MY 
GARDEN 





LDER 


gardener 


.. and writer, this is the book of her 
for you. 


New Edition, with Foreword by 
Ella Porter McKinney 


317 Pages, Illustrated 
Price Reduced 


Only $2.10 postpaid 





These Books will give you many new ideas 
for your garden and stimulate you through 
partaking of the experience of others. 


They make appreciated gifts for 
friends. 


Here’s Garden Help 
Every Day of the Year 


garden 





Whatever 

Your question 
about gardening, 
you'll find 

the answer 

to it in 


"THE GARDEN 
N )TEBOOK 





by Alfred Putz 





The GARDEN NOTEBOOK 


By ALFRED PUTZ 


To this book you'll turn for every sort of 
useful garden information — perhaps the 
watering of house plants or building a rock 
garden; how to force bulbs indoors or fer- 
tilizing the hardy border; transplanting trees 
or starting perennials and annuals; spray- 
ing for pests or planting spring flowering 
bulbs; pruning shrubbery or how to care for 
evergreens in winter; summer care of the 
lawn, or planting roses, peonies, dahlias, irises 
or lilies. 

These and hundreds of similar topics com- 
pletely discussed in practice, 52 working dia- 
grams to illustrate every operation. 217 meaty 
pages of first-hand garden experience, com- 
pletely indexed into more than 650 separate 
items. 

$1.60 postpaid 


Birds You Should Know 


By THORNTON BURGESS 
$1.25 postpaid 





The Flower Edeeator 


By E. C. VICK 
$1.50 postpaid 





HOW TO ORDER 


Select the book or books you want. 
prices include postage to your door. 
Send check, cash, or money order, with your 
name and address and the title of the book 
you are ordering. 


Your order will be filled immediately. 


The 





Milady’s House Plants 


By F. E. PALMER 
This book is the 
on house plants 
Palmer, before 
several hun- 
dred women 
who asked 
scores of ques- 
tions. It is con- 
fined to those 
plants only 
that the author 
has tested and 
knows will suc- 
ceed in the 
home, embrac- 
ing foliage 
and flowering 
plants, bulbous 
plants, house 
plants out of 
doors in Sum- 
mer, sowing of 
seeds and root- 
ing of cuttings, 
window boxes, insects, pests and remedies, sun 
parlors, and the treatment of cut flowers. 
Profusely illustrated with about 100 instruc- 
tive pictures, the majority of them taken 

exclusively for this book 


Price, cloth bound, $1.25 


lecture 


FP. &. 


outgrowth of a 


by 


the author, 








ALL ° 

asout Flowering Bulbs 
By T. A. WESTON 

Written especially for the amateur, this 


book gives all the information the home gar- 
dener requires on the culture and flowering 
of bulbs of 
all seasons 
planted out- 
doors, as well 
as those that 
do well in the 
house. 

“All About 
Flowering 
Bulbs” is a 
completely re- 
vised edition of 
“Bulbs That 
Bloom in the 
Spring,” with 
considerable 
new material 
added, covering 
the Summer: 
flowering and 
the Tender- 
flowering bulbs. 
184 pages, many magnificent full page half- 
tones with eight full page four color plates, 
bound in Span-o-tone with attractive jacket in 

four colors 


Price, $2.00 










ALL ABOUT | 
Flowering Bulbs 


FOR HOME 
AND GARDEN 


_ : 
DeLaMare Gasorn Booxs 














BOOK DEPARTMENT —THE FLOWER GROWER 


99 North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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Christmas Gifts Hrom Vermont 


No, 7—20-inch wreath 


CHRISTMAS WREATHS 


Our wreaths are made of the very finest fragrant 

Balsam, trimmed with real cones and berries. 

No. 1 12-inch wreath with five cones and five sprays of 
POG DOPTUCS 6.5 :o.6:5 6:00 .0.0:0:0.6.0:0 0:0 4.0 610-0 CO, & fer E260 

Yo. 2. 15-inch wreath with six sprays of cones and_ six 
SPTAVS OF FOU POTPICH. «.0.00666006600 $1.25 each, 3 for $3.00 
20-inch wreath with five large cones and five sprays 
We NON wb es crarork-tra cre-dnw arc ee emuese $2.00 each, 3 for $5.00 
20-inch wreath with continuous decoration of cones 
GI RPBIOS: cis cccckiciscwssceacewd $3.00 each, 3 for $7.50 


A large 26-inch wreath, built on. a. frame for store 
or cemetery use. Decorated with cones, catkins, 
ME TICE koa a0 0e sc crcaecen cess Brrr e ee eecccees $6.00 each 
The largest wreath we make. Like No. 5, only 30 
ee ee ee ene ere aca senie $8.00 each 
This 20-inch wreath is called the garland wreath 
and is one of our loveliest. Several large cones 
and sprays are used in a design at the bottom and 
there is a large red ribbon bow at the top. We offer 
this wreath with an electric candle and cord which 
will fit any ordinary outlet $4.00 each 


SPECIAL EVERGREEN BOXES 


An ideal gift for a city friend, these boxes contain 
sprays of many kinds of evergreens with some cones 
and red berries. 


30x No. 1, containing 50 assorted 12-18 in. sprays........ $2.50 
Box No. 2, containing 100 assorted 12-18 in. sprays....... 4.00 
Box No. 3, containing 300 assorted 12-18 in. sprays....... 10.00 


OLD-TIME CHRISTMAS BASKET 


A handmade ash basket measuring 18” x 10” x 8” with 
handles and cover. Lined with fragrant Balsam and 
filled with three pounds genuine Bearpaw Popcorn, two 
pounds Butternuts, a filled Partridgeberry Bowl, two half- 
pound boxes of delicious Maple Hearts and a_half-pint 
jar of pure, home-made red raspberry jam. This basket 
makes an unusually delightful gift— 


Price, $3.50 each 


om the Green Mountains of Vermont we 
will this season send thousands of Christmas 
presents to folks in every state. Wreaths, boxes 
of cut evergreens and baskets filled with the good 
things of the hills, all carrying the fragrance of the 
forests to those who are shut-in or those so far away 
that they cannot get to the woods themselves, 


"PIONEERING WITH WILDFLOWERS" 


This new book contains complete instructions for the growing of over 
200 species of native Ferns and Wildflowers. Has become a “best seller” 
in two months. Published in October. Profusely illustrated with over 
100 photographie plates. It makes one of the finest gifts—and is the 
hest book on the subject. Join the ranks of those who are saving the 
wild flora, and see how simple and entrancing it is. 


Price, POSTPAID, $2.00 


HANDMADE VERMONT BASKETS 


Over twenty kinds of useful baskets made right in Putney by old- 
time skilled basket makers. Only the finest oak and ash lumber is 
used and these baskets are so strongly made that they may last a 
lifetime. Why not give your Christmas presents in useful baskets! 
They are all priced in our new holiday list. 


DECORATED SPRAY BASKETS 


TWIG BASKET: Like the one in 
the picture, filled with evergreens, 
colorful berries, birch catkins and 
decorated with cones. 


$1.50 complete 
OLD-FASHIONED HANDMADE 
BASKET: No. 17 of our Handmade 
Baskets, filled with winter bouquet 
as above Price, $1.50 


Miscellaneous Gifts 
Partridgeberry Bowl, pint size.$1.00 
Balsam Pillows, 8” x 10”, Monks- 

cloth, 
Bearpaw Popcorn, 8 pounds for 


Fireplace Cones, 2 bushel sack 


Cut evergreen branches—send for list 


Our prices, except for PIONEERING WITIL WILDFLOWERS, are 
f.o.b. Putney. Should you wish to send gifts to friends we will prepay 
carrying charges and you can then remit the cost to us. 





Send for Our Complete List — It Will Interest You 


GEORGE D. AIKEN, Box FG., Putney, Vermont 





RS, are 
1 prepay 





